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Military  logistics  were  extremely  important  to  North  Vietnam  in  the  conduct 
Qjof  the  Second  Indochina  War,  especially  during  the  period  of  major  United  States 
involvement  from  .1961  to  1969.  This  paper  sought  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  Communist  logistics  system  contributed  to  the  war  effort  and  answer 
in  part  the  still  puzzling  question  of  why  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  in  spite  of 
jjw+jtheir  ability  to  conduct  a series  of  highly  successful  military  campaigns,  were 
£«*$|unable  to  defeat  a foe  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  and  technology. 
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20.  Abstract  (continued) 

official  U.S.  government  documents,  a number  of  which  were  declassified  at 
author’s  request.  The  reader,  provided  with  the  same  information  available  to 
American  decisionmakers,  should  be  in  a good  position  to  evaluate  the  judgment 
of  key  government  leaders. 

In  support  of  the  war.  North  Vietnamese  developed  a well-run  military  loglstlcf 
system  which  achieved  a high  level  of  effectiveness  in  spite  of  formidable 
challenge  s.  Between  1964  and  1969  the  system  delivered  over  a half  million 
troops  and  comparable  quantities  of  munitions  to  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  logistics  considerations  seriously  constrained  the  Hanoi  high 
command  in  the  implementation  of  particular  military  strategies. 

The  policymakers  in  Washington  recognized  the  Importance  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army *b  logistics  system  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  South. 
However,  U.S.  policy  consistently  emphasized  the  demand  that  North  Vietnam 
desist  rather  than  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  decisive  measures  to  prevent 
Hanoi  from  supporting  the  war.  This  attempt  at  dissuasion  was  translated  into 
military  strategy.  On  the  ground  it  became  a war  of  attrition  designed  to  make 
the  cost  in  human  life  so  dear  that  the  adversary  would  cease  his  aggression. 

In  the  air,  bombing  was  part  of  a "carrot  and  stick"  approach  intended  to  force 
Hanoi. to  negotiate  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United  States.  Even  after 
authoritative  studies  reported  that  air  interdiction  had  no  effect  on  North 
Vietnam's  ability  to  conduct  the  war  in  the  South  the  bombing  continued.  The 
original  ground  and  air  strategies,  although  bankrupt,  were  retained.  Increased 
in  intensity  and  made  more  deadly  by  technological  developments,  U.S.  military 
operations  still  failed  either  to  prevent  or  dissuade  Hanoi  from  supporting 
the  war. 
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Military  logiatios  wwjwastraaely  important  to  North  Vietnam  in 
the  oonduct  of  the  Second  Indochina  War,  eapeoially  during  the  period 
of  major  United  States  involvement  from  1961  to  1969*  This  paper  sought 
to  determine  the  extent  to  whioh  the  Communist  logiatios  system  contribu- 
ted to  the  war  effort  and  ^answer  in  part  the  still  puasling  question  of 
why  the  U.S.  armed  foroes,  in  spite  of  their  ability  to  conduct  a series 
of  highly  successful  military  oanpaigns,  mere  unable  to  defeat  a foe 
greetly  inferior  in  numbers  and  technology* 

Source  material  used  in  this  study  is  restricted  insofar  as 
possible  to  official  U.S.  government  documents,  a number  of  which 
were  declassified  at  the  author’s  request.  The  reader,  provided  with 
the  same  information  available  to  American  decisionmakers,  should  be 
in  a good  position  to  evaluate  the  judgment  of  key  government  leaders. 

In  support  of  the  war,  the  North  Vietnamese  developed  a well- 
run  military  logiatios  system  which  achieved  a high  level  of  effective- 
ness in  apite  of  formidable  challenges.  Between  I964  and  1969  the 
system  delivered  over  a half  a million  troops  and  comparable  quantities 
of  munitions  to  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no  evidence  that  logistics 
considerations  seriously  constrained  the  Hanoi  high  oomnand  in  the 
inpleraentation  of  particular  military  strategies. 

The  policymakers  in  Washington  recognised  the  importance  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  arniy'i  logistics  system  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  the  South,  However,  U.S.  policy  consistently  enphaaiaed  the 
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of  deoiaive  maaaurea  to  prevent  Hanoi  from  supporting  the  war*  Thia 
attempt  at  diasuasion  was  translated  into  military  strategy.  On  the 
ground  it  became  a war  of  attrition^designed  to  make  the  ooat  in  human 
life  so  dear  that  the  adversary  would  oiase  hie  aggression*  In  the  air* 
bombing, was  part  of  a "oarrot  and  stick"  approach  intended  to  foroe 
Hanoi  to  negotiate  on  terms  favorable  to  the  ^ United  States."  Even  after 
authoritative  studies  reported  that  air  interdiotion  had  no  effeot  on 
North  Vietnam's  ability  to  oonduot  the  war  in  the  South  the  bombing 
oontinued.  The  original  ground  and  air  strategies,  although  bankrupt, 
were  retained.  Increased  in  intensity  and  made  more  deadly  by  tech- 
nological developments,  U*S,  military  operations  still  failed  either 
to  prevent  or  dissuade  Hanoi  from  supporting  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Military  logistics  possessed  trts,  »endous  importance  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  during  the  Seoond  Indochina  far,  from  1956 
to  1975*  Far  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  this  parttoMar  aspect 
of  war-making  than  is  generally  acknowledged.  How  rauoh  did  the  North 
Vietnanese  military  logiatios  system  contribute  to  Hanoi's  proseoution 
of  the  war  ? The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper,  insofar  as  available 
sources  permit,  is  to  answer  this  question,  especially  during  the 
period  of  the  major  military  involvement  of  the  United  States,  from 
1961  to  1969. 

The  prominent  role  the  North  Vietnamese  accorded  military 
logistics  was  evident  in  their  defense  organisation.  But  the  accent 
on  logiatios  went  beyond  the  immediate  realm  of  the  military.  The 
Vietnamese  Ooamunist  Party,  the  highest  political  authority  within 
the  state,  had  ita  own  bureau  which  reviewed  mad  made  reo amends tiona 
concerning  military  logistics.  Further,  General  Vo  Nguyen  &lap,  the 
nation's  foremost  military  oaranander  and  strategist,  consistently 
advooated  an  effioient  logistics  system  as  an  essential  ingredient 
of  military  sucoeas. 

The  senior  military  body  within  North  Vietnam' • Ministry  of 
Defense  was  the  High  Coramand  of  the  Armed  Forces,^  The  High  Conmand 

^The  past  tense  is  used  since  the  period  discussed  preceded 
the  1975  reunification  of  Vietnam  and  the  establishment  of  a single 
government  in  Hanoi  for  the  entire  country.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  defense  organization  remains  as  it  was. 
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oonsisted  of  three  directorates,  eaoh  of  which  reported  separately  to 
the  Minister.^  The  General  Political  Directorate  diaaeminated  party 
doctrine,  controlled  the  ooranisaara  assigned  to  military  unita,  and 
had  overall  responsibility  for  the  political  reliability  of  the  armed 
foroea.  The  General  Staff  Directorate  oolleoted  intelligence,  super- 
vised training,  developed  plana,  and  directed  military  operations. 

The  third  element,  the  General  Logistics  Directorate,  had  the  teak  of 
logistical  svpport  for  the  armed  foroea  operating  throughout  Indoohina. 
Its  responsibility  embraoed  procurement,  supply,  and  transportation. 

That  this  directorate  was  one  of  only  three  within  the  defense  establish- 
ment illustrated  the  superior  status  to  which  logiatios  had  been  elevated. 
The  tripartite  High  Command.  apparently  assured  the  logistioa  direotor 
a coequal  share  with  the  political  and  general  staff  directors  in 
developing  and  executing  military  decisions.  In  comparison  with  the 
United  States  and  British  senior  defense  staffs,  Hanoi's  organisation 
not  only  was  more  streamlined,  but  also  granted  the  direotor  of  logistioa 
more  weight  in  influencing  Btrategio  affairs. ^ 


^Harvey  H.  Smith  and  others,  Area  Handbook  for  Worth  Vietnam 
(Washington!  Government  Printing  Office,  19^7),  pp*  403-AO^,  Also, 

U.S.,  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "North  Vietnam  Personnel 
Infiltration  into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,"  Combined  Intelligence 
Center  Vietnam  Study  70-05  (formerly  Confidential),  1970,  p,  2, 

■^The  Joint  Staff  of  the  U,S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Organisation 
has  five  directorates!  Personnel,  Operations,  Logistioa,  Plans  and  Policy, 
and  Oomnunioations-^leetronios,  In  addition,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  f motions  as  the  Joint  Staff's  intelligence  "directorate,"  See 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Seoretsry  of 
Defense  on  the  Department  of  Defense  ^Washington!  Gorerhaeni  Printing 
Offiee,  1^)0),  pp,  3&  anA  45.  The  United  Kingdom's  Ministry  of  Defenoe 
Military  Central  Staff  is  comprised  of  the  equivalent  of  six  direotoratea  i 
Policy,  Intelligence,  Operations,  Operational  Requirements,  Personnel  and 
Logistioo,  and  Signals,  See  "Higher  Organisation  for  Defenoe"  (unpublish- 
ed text,  National  Defenoe  College,  imtimor,  Buckinghamshire,  England, 
1973),  p.  6. 
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Wit  bo*  the  Vietnamese  Goanunist  Fej*ty  struct  ure,  subordinate  to 
the  poliov-making  Central  Oanmittee,  * General  Logiatlos  Department  was 
established  to  oversee  military  logistics.  Party  influence  ess  further 
buttressed  by  the  apparent  care  taken  in  selecting  individuals  to  lead 
the  High  Command'  a Logiatios  Directorate.  In  a politico-military  system 
of  this  kind,  the  director  had  to  have  vigorous  party  affiliations, 
thereby  assuring  a close  link  between  party  and  defense  efforts  aimed 
at  logistioal  support  of  the  fighting  faroee.  Thin  was  of  oourse  true 
of  Liemtenant  General  Dinh  Duo  'Siien,  whose  tenure  in  the  post  of  director 
began  in  the  late  I960*  a.  He  was  an  alternate  member  of  the  Central 
Ooranittoe  and  a full  member  of  the  party' s Central  Military  Obomlttee.^ 

Vo  Nguyen  Clap,  North  Vietnam's  Minister  of  Defense  sinoe  194-6, 
has  continually  stressed  the  importance  of  logistics  on  military  opera- 
tions In  his  strategic  treatises.  In  describing  his  inpressive  voctory 
over  french  forces  at  Dion  Bien  Phu,  he  pointed  out  that  "a  strong  rear 
is  always  the  decisive  factor  for  viotory  in  revolutionary  war."  The 
seal  with  which  Clap  pushed  home  the  point  was  visible  in  the  "indeed" 
with  which  he  introduced  the  assertion  and  the  italioisation  with  which 
he  made  it  stand  out  in  the  text.-*  His  earlier  campaigns  had  impressed 
him  with  the  magnitude  of  the  supply  effort  required  for  even  oenpare- 
tively  snail  engagements.  At  the  battle  of  Vinh  Teh  in  1951*  fox*  example, 
180,000  porters  oarried  supplies  demanded  by  a relatively  unsophisticated 

^"Gen.  Giap  addresses  Military  Transport  Corps,"  Smsmerv  of 
World  Broadcasts  (Reading,  Berkshire*  England j British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  (975),  24  June  1975,  p.  f*A-937/B/7. 

^General  Vo  Nguyen  Gisp,  People's  far  People’s  Army  (Hanoi: 
foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  19^1 ),P*  184* 
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foroe  of  20, 000  troops*  At  Ho*  Binh  in  th*  asms  year  150,000  porters 
wore  coomitted  to  simply  35*000  soldiers.^*  Gimp's  rspstmtion  for 
■dlitary  operation*  has  obsoured  the  raetioulou*  mtterrtion  to  logistios 
to  whioh  his  suooessss  in  no  snail  oeasurs  may  be  attributed,? 

As  noted  earlier,  this  paper  itj.11  endeavor  to  measure  the  contri- 
bution of  the  North  Vietnamese  logistios  system  to  the  military  effort 
Hanoi  directed  at  defeating  American  armed  forces*  Therefore,  in  terms 
of  total  mar,  this  inquiry  has  a limited  scope*  It  will  ignore  many 
aspects  of  the  war*  Folitioal  considers tiona,  pacification  programs, 
military  operations*  and  similar  aotivitles  will  be  addressed  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  Dear  on  the  military  logistios  of  the  Oossranist 
forces.  Although  the  scope  of  the  study  is  narrow,  the  expectation 
ia  that  it  will  answer  In  part  the  still  pussling  question  of  why  the 
largest  tvrmed  force  in  the  world,  in  apite  of  its  ability  to  oondmot  a 
series  of  highly  cuaoeasful  military  campaigns*  was  unable  to  defeat 
a foe  greatly  inferior  in  number  a and  technology.® 

Essentially,  a historical  researoh  method  is  employed*  The 
events  ausooi&ted  with  the  sttb^  ot  are  desoribed  as  a preface  to  an 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  and  implications  of  perttnsrtt  decisions. 
Statistical  data  are  incorporated  to  support  observations,  and  oauae- 

^Major  D.  M.  0*  Miller,  "Logistic  Support  in  Revolutionary 
Warfare,"  British  Army  Review.  April  1975,  p*  9* 

^Lieutenant  Colonel  John  0*  Levanger,  "General  Vo  Nguyen  Oispi 
The  Vietnamese  Napoleon  ?"  (unpublished  researoh  report,  V.S.  Amy  War 
College.  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  1973)*  PP«  32-33. 

®The  authoritative  Institute  for  Strategio  Studies  reported  that 
United  States*  forces  in  1969  nuabered  3*453,000  compared  with  3*300*000 
for  the  Soviet  Onion  and  2,821,000  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China* 
See  The  Military  Balance  (London:  Institute  for  Strategio  Studies,  19$9)* 
PP*  5 and  59. 
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effect  relationships  between  various  incidents  are  discussed*  Speoifio 
oonolusions  are  then  drawn  from  the  evidence  and  the  analysis* 

Source  material  used  in  this  study  is  restricted  insofar  as 
possible  to  official  government  documents.  Many  of  these  originally 
bore  a security  caveat  but  have  been  d classified  at  the  author* a request* 
The  author  is  grateful  for  the  oooperction  by  which  pertinent  material 
became  available  for  this  paper*^  There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  a 
range  of  docinentatlon  which  may  seem  restrictive*  Little  reliable 
factual  data  have  as  yet  become  available  fran  North  Vietnam,  although 
there  are  a few  biographies  and  strategic  studies  end,  of  course,  Hanoi 
radio  broadcasts  which  were  primarily  propagandists  in  purpose.  Hence, 
in  gathering  the  necessary  evidence,  the  author  has  relied  largely  on 
official  U.S.  government  studies.  These  were  prepared  for  the  most 
part  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Although  such 
studies  may  contain  debatable  conclusions,  the  information  appeara 
aoourate.  Captured  secret  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  dooianents,  as 
well  as  interrogation  reporta  of  prisoners  of  war,  were  the  source  of 
much  of  the  information.  It  therefore  possesses  a sufficient  degree  of 
authenticity.  Thus  the  paper  will  expose  readers  to  information,  which,  for 
national  security  reasons,  was  not  heretofore  available  to  the  general 
public,  Aa  it  was  the  same  information  available  to  civilian  and  military 
decision-makers,  the  readers  should  be  in  a position  to  evaluate,  with  a 
greater  measure  of  fairness,  the  judgment  of  key  government  leaders, 

^The  original  U.S.  government  security  classification  assigned 
to  each  declassified  document  cited  in  this  paper  is  noted  parenthetically 
in  appropriate  footnotes* 
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This  documentation  Is  supplemented  with  extraots  from  the  Govern- 

raent's  official  and  unclassified  version  of  the  "Pentagon  Papers, " a name 

the  media  has  popularized  tar  a study  with  the  colorless  title  of  United 

States  - Vietnam  Relations,  1945-1967 . This  Department  of  Defense  study 

has  limitations  in  that  it  is  not  a documentary  history  but  rather  "a 

history  baaed  solely  on  documents," ^ The  compilers  were  denied  the 

opportunity  to  interview  the  personalities  involved  and  consequently 

were  handicapped  not  only  in  ascertaining  who  had  seen  which  documents 

bat  also  in  appraising  their  importance  and  relevance.  Even  the  compilers' 

access  to  documentation  was  incomplete.  White  House  files  were  beyond 

the  range  of  their  examination,  and  only  some  State  Department  memoranda 

and  cables  were  put  in  their  bandar  As  a result,  ^distortions, " the 

1 1 

authors  nay,  "sure  abound  in  these  studies,"  The  "Pentagon  papeors," 
nevertheless,  are  a valuable  source  beoause  they  record  information 
that  otherwise  would  have  remained  inaccessible, 

"Hanoi's  Approach,"  the  first  chapter  dealing  with  the  papafc's 
substance,  describes  how  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  formulated  its 
policies  and  the  military  strategies  it  adopted.  Expanding  requirements 
for  men  and  material  to  complement  ambitious  military  plans  is  the 
premise  for  the  transition  to  a detailed  explanation  of  the  military 
logistiou  systems.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  dwells  on  techniques 
used  to  infiltrate  personnel  and  to  transport  munitions,  and  concludes 
with  a sunmary  of  the  logistical  accompli shments  over  the  years  from 

10 

U,S,,  Congress,  House,  Conmittee  on  Armed  Servioes,  United 
States  - Vietnam  Relations,  1945-1967  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
tJffioe,  1971),  P.  Ii ZT. 

‘'‘'ibid. 
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1964  to  1969. 

"Washington1  a Approach,  " the  succeeding  chapter,  conmances 
similarly  with  an  explanation  of  how  policy  was  made  and  translated 
into  military  strategy,  This  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  extent 
to  whioh  various  strategies  were  intended  to  cope  with  the  American 
perception  of  the  North  Vietnamese  logistics  system.  Ground,  naval 
and  air  interdiction  programs  are  thereafter  described. 

The  last  ohapter,  "Washington's  Approaoh  Analyzed,"  records 
the  raawlts  of  interdiction.  These  are  then  measured  against  the 
impaot  or  North  Vietnam's  logistics  oapaoity  on  the  conduit  of  the 
war.  The  study  concludes  with  an  assessment  of  the  U.S.  effort 
projected  from  an  analysis  of  the  evidence. 
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CHAPTHl  II 
HANOI'S  APPROACH 

Military  logistics  had  an  essential  role  in  whatever  strategio 
plan  the  North  Vietnamese  fashioned  to  reunify  Vietnam  — the  primary 
national  politioal  goal.  Hence,  in  their  eyeB,  logistics  possessed 
major  importance  in  forwarding  their  military  strategy  in  all  the  stages 
through  which  it  progressed  over  the  ten  years  from  1959  to  1969*  Formu- 
lation of  governing  strategio  oonoepts,  often  in  response  to  United 
States  military  success,  was  the  work  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
in  their  roles  as  chiefs  of  the  Communist  party  organisation,  heads  of 
government  departments,  and  camtanders  of  military  forces.  Undoubtedly 
the  party  leadership  which  they  exercised  was  the  source  of  their  power, 
both  politioal  and  military.  In  any  event  their  strategies  were  devised 
to  fulfill  political  decisions  as  they  confronted  the  altering  oirom- 
atanoes  of  the  Second  Indoohino  War, 

Policy  Formulation 

Under  the  I960  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  although  answerable  to  the  National  Assembly,  had 
extensive  powers*^  He  appointed  all  members  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  which  served  as  his  cabinet,  and  directed  their  work.  The 

^Though  commonly  referred  to  as  North  Vietnam,  the  official  title 
is  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Minh  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  thenDeraooratio  Republic"  on  2 September  1945»  Harvey  Smith  and  others, 
Area  Handbook  for  North  Vietnam  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 

1967) » p*  166. 
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The  Premier  was  merely  the  senior  member  of  the  Council  whioh  included 
five  Deputy  Premiers  and  some  two  dozen  other  persons  heading  various 
ministries,  agencies,  and  commissions.  A smaller,  seleot  executive 
body,  the  National  Defense  Council,  «*s  directly  responsible  for 
national  seourity  matters.  The  permanent  members  of  the  Defenaa  Coun- 
cil were  the  President,  Premier,  Defense  Minister,  head  of  the  national 
intelligence  organization,  ministers  of  public  safety  and  heavy  indus- 
try, and  principal  directors  of  the  High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  National  Assembly  was  a phantom  body  which  met  twice  a year  in 
brief  sessions.  Its  only  function  was  to  approve  decisions  already 
adopted  elsewhere.  Day-to-day  Assembly  duties  were  conducted  by  the 

2 

Standing  Coranittee,  a permanent  body  exercising  "legislative”  functions. 

In  common  with  other  Comraunist  states,  the  governmental  structure 
did  not  reveal  where  political  power  resided.  Rather  it  diagramed  in 
effect  the  administrative  n»chineryty  ahlt^jpaJtjjy decisions  were  implemented 
The  Vietnam  Workers'  Party  directed  and  controlled  the  government  through 
a parallel  structure  of  organizations  operating  from  the  highest  to 
lowest  level  of  administration.^  At  the  apex  of  the  party  organization 
was  the  Political  Bureau  composed  of  ten  full,  and  two  alternate  members. 

^Smith,  Area  Handbook  for  North  Vietnam,  pp.  165-172, 

^The  Vietnam  Workers'  Party,  VWP  (Viet  Nam  Dang  Lao  Dong),  is  a 
direct  desoendent  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  (IGP) founded  in 
1930  by  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Although  the  dissolution  of  the  1CP  was  announced 
in  19^i  it  continued  to  exist  until  1951  when  a Party  Congress  oreated 
ita  auooessar,  the  VWP.  Sec  Michael  C,  Conley,  The  Conmunist  Insurgent 
Infrastructure  in  South  Vietnam:  A Study  of  Organization  and  Strategy 
(Washington*  Government  Printing  Office,  1967),  PP»  3-7. 
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The  Party  Central  Committee,  which  in  I960  numbered  71  members,  was 

immediately  subordinate  to  the  Political  Bureau,  Th»  Central  Military 

Conmittee  was  an  arm  of  the  Central  Committee  concerned  with  defense 

affairs.  The  multiple  occupations  of  a few  members  of  the  Political 

Bureau  illustrated  how  the  parallel  party-government  structure  operated.^ 

Ho  Chi  Minh  demonstrated  the  thesis  beyond  doubt.  He  founded  the  party 

in  1930  and  served  as  its  Chairman  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 

President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  from  its  birth  in  1945  till  his 

death  in  19 69,  By  holding  these  two  positions  he  dominated  the  party's 

Political  Bureau,  was  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  its  Military 

Committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Government's  Council  of  Ministers  and  the 

Defense  Council,  All  in  all,  he  held  seven  ranking  offices.  Another 

member  of  the  Political  Bureau,  Truong  Chinh,  was  Secretary-General  of 

the  Party  from  1941  until  1956  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly's 

Standing  Committee  from  its  conception.  Other  Political  Bureau  members 

held  dual  positions  in  the  party,  government,  and  military  forces,  Pham 

Van  Dong,  Premier  since  1956,  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Defense  Council. 

General  Vo  Nguyen  Ciap  was  Minister  of  Defense  from  1946  and  a Vlae 

Chairman  of  the  Defense  Council,  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh,  the  Foreign  Minister, 

and  Tran  Quoc  Hoan,  Minister  of  Public  Security,  were  members  of  the 

Defense  Council  as  were  Generals  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh  and  Van  Tien  Dung, 

respectively  heads  of  the  High  Command's  Political  and  General  Staff 
5 

Directorates,  v 


r.J . Honey,  Conn  uni am  in  North  Vietnam  (London:  Ampersand, 
1965 ),  p,  32  and  Smith,  Area  Handbook  for  North  Vietnam,  pp,  183-108* 

~*lbid..  Honey,  pp.  35  -36  and  Smith,  pp,  186-188. 


In  the  absence  of  documentation  on  how  polloiea  were  programed, 
strategies  shaped,  and  decisions  carried  into  action,  the  most  reasonable 
supposition  is  that  the  party's  Political  Bureau  was  the  fount  of  direc- 
tion and  guidance*  One  of  the  Central  Conmittee'a  standing  cooxoittees 
(the  Military  Coamittee  is  the  prime  example)  would  then  take  under 
consideration  whatever  had  been  proposed  or  questioned*  Perhaps  parameters 
were  specified  and  options  outlined*  The  standing  committee' a staff 
would  examine,  forecast  the  ramifications  of  different  courses  of  action 
as  well  as  estimate  the  resources  required  by  the  proposed  aotion.  The 
study  would  then  circulate  for  review  to  the  entire  Central  Oonnittee 
whioh  would  forward  its  recommendation  to  the  Political  Bureau*  It 
intum  would  oome  to  its  decision  at  a plenary  session  and  instruct  the 
Central  Committee  to  commence  necessary  party  action*  If  the  lease  sea 
a military  one,  the  National  Defense  Council,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Political  Bureau  members,  would  determine  on  the  government  front  the 
steps  to  be  taken,  prescribe  the  necessary  orders,  and  issue  them  to  the 
respective  government  departments,  presumably  in  the  name  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  It,  of  course,  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  agree 
formally  with  the  decision*  Measures  aimed  at  the  decision's  execution 
could  very  well  have  been  put  in  train  even  earlier  since  Political 
Bureau  members  who  also  headed  ministries  would  have  known  immediately 
when  a decision  had  been  reached.  Of  course,  if  a Political  Bureau 
member  dissented  from  the  majority,  he  might  endeavor  in  his  government 
offioe  to  delay,  modify,  or  even  ignore  instructions.  In  suoh  a 
situation  the  party  would  face  and  accept  the  necessity  of  oiro inventing 


or  removing  the  obstruction*^ 

The  decision  to  reunite  Vietnam  was  never  a point  of  contention, 
although  there  were  varying  views  on  the  timing  and  means.  The  Consti- 
tution contained  the  declaration  that  "our  people  must  carry  on  the 
struggle  for,.. completion  of  the  tasks  of  the  national  people’s  demo- 
cratic revolution  throughout  the  country"  and  establish  "a  stable  and 
strong  North  Vietnam  as  a basis  for  the  struggle  for  the  peaoeful 
reuni ficati on  of  the  country."^  National  reunifioation  was  also  one  of 

Q 

the  stated  purposes  listed  in  the  Vietnam  Workers'  Party  constitution. 
"Our  nation  is  one,  our  country  is  one.  Our  people  will  undoubtedly 
overcome  all  difficulties,  achieve  national  reunification  and  bring 

Q 

the  North  and  the  South  together  again.”  This  typified  Ho  Chi  Mirth's 
repeated  calls  for  reunification.  The  theme  echoed  in  General  V0 
Nguyen  Gi.ap*  a "reunification  is  the  profound  aspiration  of  every 
Vietnamese;  Vietnam  has  ever  been  one  and  indivisible."*®  T0  Premier 
Pham  Van  Cong  the  national  goal  was  to  "build  a peaceful,  reunified. 


This  oould  explain  the  disappearance  from  public  view  of 
oertain  Political  Bureau  members.  One  authority  suggests  that  such 
may  have  been  the  case  in  1957  when  little  mbs  heard  of  General  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap.  See  Robert  J.  O'Neill.  General  ®iapS  Politician  and 
Strategist  (New  York:  Praeger,  1969),  pp.  179*1 80. 

^Smith,  Area  Handbook  for  North  Vietnam,  pp.  65  and  I67. 
Emphasis  added. 

Q 

°Conley,  The  Communist  Insurgent  Infrastructure  in  South 
Vietnam,  p.  239 • 

9 

U.3.,  Department  of  State,  A Threat  to  the  Peaoe,  North 
Vietnam's  Sffort  to  Conquer  South  Viet-Nam.  Paid;  II  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1961),  p,  3* 

* General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  The  South  Vietnam  People  Will  Win 
(Hanoi:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing'  House,  f965JV  P*  50» 
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independent,  democratic  and  prooperous  Vietnam,"^  In  almost  the  same 
phrases  Truong  Chinh  wrote  that  the  national  aim  was  "to  build  a peaceful, 
unified,  independent,  democratic,  rich  and  strong  Viet-Nam."^ 

North  Vietnam's  quest  for  reunification  originated  in  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  whioh  hnded  the  First  Indochina  War.  The  nationalist 
Vietnamese  forces  (Viet  Minh),  led  and  controlled  by  the  Vietnam  Workers' 
Party,  decisively  beat  the  Wrench  garrison  at  1-Hen  Bien  Phu  in  May  of 
that  year.  After  this  ignominious  military  defeat  Franoe  desired  to 
extricate  herself  from  Indochina  and  terminate  the  eight-year  war  there. 

A series  of  cease-fire  agreements  took  the  place  of  a formal  treaty. 

One  of  the  principal  compacts,  "Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities," 
stipulated  that  Viet  Minh  forces  would  regroup  north  of  the  17th  paral- 
lel and  French  forces  south  of  the  line,  accorded  the  people  freedom  to 
settle  in  either  zone  at  their  preference,  and  established  an  Int#*1- 
national  Control  Conmission  (ICC)  to  observe  and  report  on  the  execution 
of  the  agreements.  A further  stipulation,  ultimately  the  source  of 
controversy,  provided  that  the  people  would  eventually  decide  on  unifi- 
cation through  a general  election.  This  lost  point  was  re-en$>hasi*ed 
in  an  unsigned  "Pinal  Declaration"  whioh  called  for  elections  under  IOC 
supervision  within  two  years.  After  the  ceasefire  the  government  in 
the  narth  was  occupied  in  consolidating  control  and  socializing  the 
economy.  The  economic  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  decision  of  the 

^Against  U.3.  Aggression  (Hanoi:  Foreign  languages  Publishing 
House,  I965)*  P«  29. 

* ^Department  of  State,  A Threat  to  the  Peace,  p.  5* 
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southern  regime  to  close  the  mutual  border  to  trade.  Northern  Vietnam 
was  not  a ulf -sufficient  in  food  and  traditionally  relied  on  rice  from 
the  fertile  Mekong  Delta  in  southern  Vietnam*  Despite  the  trade  barrier 
North  Vietnam  managed  to  cope,  buoyed  perhaps  by  the  expectation  that 
the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  regime  in  Saigon  would  collapse.  Moreover,  the  North 
was  confident  that  its  difficulties  would  be  resolved  by  the  outcome 
of  the  elections.  Hanoi  was  sure  to  winj  the  oeasefire  division  had 
given  the  North  a majority  of  nearly  2 million  people.  The  southern 
electorate,  in  any  event,  was  splintered  into  a number  of  competing 
political,  ethnic,  and  religious  groups  unable  to  form  a united  opposi- 
tion.^ Unfortunately  for  the  North,  Diem  was  not  prepared  to  give  up 
his  position.  He  retained  power  and  even  enlarged  his  control.  Formal 
notes  from  the  government  in  Hanoi,  in  June  1955»  May  1956,  and  July 
1957,  proposing  negotiations  to  arrange  for  a general  election  were 
rebooted  by  the  recipients  in  Saigon.1^  Gonrounist  disappointment  with 
the  Geneva  Agreements  became  apparent  in  1957.  ^he  unfulfilled  election 
provisions  of  the  agreements  denied  the  Political  Bureau  the  full  fruits 
of  the  struggle  which  reached  a climax  in  the  military  victory  over  the 
French.  The  Political  Bureau  decided  it  would  turn  once  again  to 
military  force  to  achieve  the  political  goal  of  reunification# 


^Dennis  J.  Dunoanson,  Government  and  Evolution  in  Vietnam 
(London:  Oxford  University  Proas,  1968),  pp.  202-203  and  2 23.  Prominent 
among  the  sects  were  the  Cao  Dai,  Hoa  Hao  and  Binh  Xuyen.  For  additional 
information  see  Duncansoa%  and  Frances  PitaGerlad,  Rire  in  the  Lake 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1972)* 


1S?he  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nl 
Publishing  Houao,  I960),  pp.  129-1 36. 


(Hanoi:  Foreign  languages 
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Military  Strategies 

North  Vietnam's  theory  of  war  had  its  roots  in  the  writings 

of  Mao  Tse«d’ung*  According  to  Mao,  revolutionary  warfare  has  three 

distinct  stages:  organization,  expansion,  and  mobile  warfare*^  in 

the  initial  stage  the  party  organizes  surreptitiously  and  employs 

terror  to  expand  its  control  of  people,  intimidating  the  unwilling 

and  discrediting  the  competence  of  the  governing  force  to  protect 

them.  Once  an  underground  organization  has  been  created,  the  party 

moves  to  the  seoond  stage  of  expanding  its  oontrol  and  begins  to 

challenge  government  military  forces  directly.  In  this  phase  guerrilla 

forces  are  enlarged  and  upgraded  with  better  weapons  to  attaok  isolated 

government  garrisons.  '1'he  concluding,  docisive  stage  is  reached  when 

the  party  Judges  that  its  military  strength  matches  the  government's 

military  might.  A major  offensive  campaign  is  initiated  in  which  the 

revolutionary  forces,  now  organized  on  conventional  lines,  challenge 

the  opposing  forces  in  set-piece  engagements  and  endeavor  to  beat 

them,  This  leads  to  the  oolipane  of  the  government  and  the  ensuing 

16 

transfer  of  authority  to  tlte  party  and  its  revolutionary  movement. 

The  Vietnamese  Conmunistn  adopted  Mao's  concept,  modifying  it 
to  conform  with  their  history  and  pldlosophy.  Political  Bureau  member 


15Mao  Tse-^’ung,  Selected  Military  Writings  of  Maa  Tse-Jung 
(Peking:  Foreign  Languages  Press,  19&J),  pp.  208-213.  Also,  for  an 
interesting  study  of  Mao's  theory  and  its  appiioation  to  Indochina, 
see  William  Staudenmaier,  "Vietnam;  Mao  vs,  Clausewitz, " ( unpub liahed 
study  projeot,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania, 
1976),  especially  pp.  46-59. 

l6Ibid..  and  Robert  Thompson,  Revolutionary  War  in  World 
Strategy.  1943-1969  (London:  Seeker  and  Warburg,  1970)#  PP.  4-13. 
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Truong  Chinh,  a long-time  admirer  of  Mao,  explain’d  his  theory  of  what 

he  called  "resistance  war"  in  a book  published  in  1947*  Hi0  plftr*  for 

defeating  the  French  called  for  a "long  resistance”  which  ”will  pass 

through  three  stagea."  He  labeled  the  first  "the  stage  of  contention.” 

Overall  it  was  defensive  in  nature,  but  the  taotios  demanded  repeated 

attacks.  The  successive  "stage  of  equilibrium, ” though  a long  and 

difficult  period,  was  the  key  phase.  It  too  required  frequent  assaults, 

but  was  essentially  defensive.  Stiffened  resistance  assured  security 

necessary  to  the  buildup  of  the  armed  forces  in  preparation  for  the 

final  stage.  "The  stoge  of  the  general  counter-offensive"  was  the 

culmination  in  whiah  "troops  concentrate  rapidly  and  actively  launoh 

planned  lightning  attacks  on  the  cities  and  the  enemy  positions  to 

enairole  and  annihilate  them."^ 

Some  years  later  General  Vo  Nguyen  Oiap,  describing  how  the 

French  were  defeated,  repeated  Truong  Chinh' s three  stages  of  what  he 

1 A 

oalled  a "people's  war"  of  "long-term  resistance. "10  In  a later  book 
Giap  added  to  the  third  stage  the  unique  Vietnamese  element  of  khol 
nghal  or  "general  uprising."  This  had  a basis  in  Vietnamese  history, 
but  more  significantly,  according  to  Giap,  it  was  the  mass  uprising 
of  the  people  in  August  1945  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
military  campaign  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Democratic 

Republic,^ 

17Truong  Chinh.  The  Resistance  Will  Win  ( Hanoi  * Foreign  Language! 
Publishing  Ho  ae,  I960),  p.  JB  and  all  of  Chapter  X,  pp.  70-79* 

^General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  People's  War  People's  Arnff  (Hanoi* 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  19^),  p.  29.  No  credit  is  given  to 
Truong  Ghinh  for  first  publishing  the  theory  in  Vietnam. 

tenoral  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  Banner  of  People's  War,  the  Party's 
Military  Line  (New  York:  Praeger,  1970)*  P*  70. 
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The  theory  of  "People’s  War"  stretolung  over  a long  period  of 


tine  formed  the  basis  of  North  Vietnam's  military  strategies  during  the 
Seoond  lndouhina  War,  Hut  it  would  be  an  oversimplification  to  believe 
that  a single  strategic  plan  adhered  rigidly  to  this  three»stage  doctrine 
with  its  precise  phases.  Rather  the  theory  only  furnished  guidance  in 
developing  a series  of  strategies  which  for  the  most  part  were  in  reaction 
to  plane  which  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  formulated  and  pursued, 
Giap  himself  stressed  that  it  is  but  a theory  which  must  be  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  when  he  stated; 

k war  of  this  nature  in  general  entails  several  phases;  in 
prinoiple,  starting  from  a stage  of  contention,  it  goes  through  a 
period sf  equilibirun  before  arriving  at  a general  oounfc er«of fensive. 
In  effect,  the  way  in  which  it  is  parried  on  can  be  more  subtle  end 
mn  on  JbETjaxalmiW.  oonditioiw  'obtaining  on  ' 

i nf*  rtnumf.-i 


beth  sides  during  the  course  of  operations. 

This  paper  identifies  four  dirtixust  • military  strategies  adopted 
by  North  Vietnam  between  1955  and  1.-69,  *'or  ease  of  identification  they 
have  been  arbitrarily  labeled  as  follows:  "People’ s War"  (1959), 

"Reunification  Campaign"  (1964),  "General  Offensive"  (1968),  and 
"Protracted  YJar"  (1969),  Eaoh  will  be  examined  to  see  why  they  were 
implemented,  what  they  consisted  of  and  were  expeoted  to  achieve,  and, 
with  special  pertinence  to  this  study,  the  manner  in  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  military  logistics  system  was  required  to  support  them. 


People’s  War,  1959 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords  the  belligerents 
were  obliged  to  "regroup"  their  forces  in  the  two  respective  Bones, 
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Clap,  Peopled  War  People’s  Arny.  p,  29.  Kinphaaia  added. 
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Accordingly,  an  estimated  90,000  Viet  Minh  military  personnel  travelled 

north  of  the  17th  parallel, ^ Most  of  the  Viet  Minh  politioal  and 

administrative  personnel,  however,  remained  in  the  South,  where  President 

Diem,  recognizing  the  Communist  Viet  Minh  threat  to  Ilia  regime,  moved 

to  suppress  them.  Hi a repression  policy  did  not  discriminate  between 

Conrounist  and  non-Communist*  Consequently,  in  addition  to  party 

members,  others  who  were  no  longer  loyal  to  the  Viet  Minh  were  harassed, 

arrested,  and  even  executed,  Though  indiscriminate,  the  arrti-Viet  Minh 

campaign  eliminated  many  key  Comnunista  thereby  weakening  the  residual 

organization.  Those  wlio  escaped  detection  went  underground  to  rebuild 

the  damsnged  network.  New  bases  were  established  by  the  Communists  in 

former  Viet  Minh  secure  areas  — for  example,  the  U Minh  forest  and  the 
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Plain  of  Reeds  in  the  Delta  and  War  ^ones  C and  D north  of  3aigon, 
Although  the  Oonmunists  in  North  Vietnam  were  still  occupied  in  consoli- 
dating control  there,  the  plight  of  the  movement  in  the  South  and  the 
goal  of  reunification  could  not  be  ignored  for  long. 

The  Political  Bureau’s  decision  on  what  should  be  done  was 
revealed  in  May  1959  following  1;ho  15th  formal  session  of  the  party's 
Central  Domnittee  which  was  assembled  to  "review  the  developments  in 
the  struggle  for  national  reunification,"  The  communique  issued  at 

04 

Frances  Fit.sOerald,  fire  in  the  Lake  (Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
1972),  pp.  146  and  455*  This  is  the  official  U»S,  government  estimate. 
Some  writers  say  00,000,  others  100,000, 

^Details  oonoerning  the  Viet  Minh  during  this  period  are 
contained  in  a Btudy  prepared  for  the  U,S»  Department  of  Defense,  All 
the  evidence  presented  is  derived  from  interviews  with  23  Viet  Minh 
leaders.  See  J.  J,  Zasloff,  Origins  of  the  Insurgency  in  South  Vietnam. 

1 954-196P:  The  Role  of  the  Southern  Vietainh  Cadres,  RM-51  SA/AKPA 
(Santa  Monica,  California!  RAND  Corporation,  19^8), 
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the  oonelusion  of  the  meeting  went  on  to  state  that: 

The  session  expressed  its  unshakable  belief  that  our  whole 
people,  uniting  arri  struggling  heroically  and  persevering  ly,  will 
oertainly  smash  the  U.S.  imperialists'  scheme  to  seise  our  land.*.. 
On  the  basis  of  the  consolidation  of  North  Vietnam  and  its  steady 
development  in  all  fields^  of  the  hrbad  and  powerful  development 
of  the  patriotic  movement  in  the  South.  and  with  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  peaoe  loving  people  all  over  the  world,  our  struggle 
for  national  reunification  will  oe:> tainly  be  successful**' 

On  14  May  1959  a Radio  Hanoi  English  language  broadcast  ooramenting  on 
the  communique  sharpened  the  focus  shying  that  the  North  would  be  "the 
firm  bese  for  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  the  South*"  "People' a 
War"  in  effect  was  declared,  switching  the  cliaraoter  of  the  conflict 
from  a purely  political  struggle  to  a blend  of  political  and  military 
means*  Arms  would  now  be  employed  bo  bring  down  Diem*  While  he 
remained  in  power,  the  party  in  the  South  would  be  outlawed  and  perse- 
cuted, blocking  any  ohanoe  of  peaoeful  reunification. 

25 

The  few  forces  located  in  the  South  would  be  augmented.  The 


2^U.S.,  Congreca,  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  - vy»t"n  Relations.  1945-1967  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1971 5* This  is  the  declassified  version  of  the  19 68  Department 
of  Defense  tcp  secret  study  popularly  known  as  the  "Pentagon  Papers." 

It  consists  of  about  7,000  pages  organised  into  five  parts  containing 
a total  of  43  voluaes*  For  convenience,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
arranged  the  study  into  12  "books"  of  equal  sise.  Since  the  pages  are 
numbered  in  sequence  in  each  of  many  segments,  footnotes  must  indicate 
the  Book,  Part,.  Seotion  and  any  Subsection,  V0lune,  Annex,  Tab  etc. 
Accordingly,  this  quotation  is  from  Book  2,  Part  IV,  Seotion  A,  Sub- 
section 5,  Tab  3,  pp*  58-59.  Ehiphasis  added. 

^Ibid..  p.  59.  &np basis  added, 

2^The  U.S.  Government’s  "National  Intelligence  Estimate  63-59*" 
dated  26  May  1959,  estimated  that  there  were  only  2,000  full  time 
Communist  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  See  "Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  2, 

Part  IV,  Seotion  A,  Subsection  5,  Tab  4,  p.  25. 
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manpower  would  largely  be  drawn  from  the  pool  of  90,000  Viet  Minh 

soldiers  who  marched  north  in  the  re  groupment  of  1954  end  1955*  In 

1959  the  first  large  scale  movement  began.  By  the  end  of  i960  at 

26 

least  4,500  troops  had  been  sent  to  South  Vietnam*  At  this  time  only 
two  infiltration  routes  were  available:  one  by  land,  the  other  by  sea. 

The  land  route  crossed  the  demilitarised  zone  (DMZ)  separating  the  two 
states  and  then  coursed  its  way  further  south  through  the  central  high- 
lands in  the  west,  The  sea  route  was  limited  to  transporting  men  to  one 
small  segment  of  South  Vietnam's  vast  coastline.  Less  than  250  miles 
south  of  the  DMZ  in  Quang  Ngai  province  there  were  suitable  landing 
beaches  where  local  Communist  inhabitants  offered  a secure  reception 
area.2? 

Neither  route  oould  support  the  new  strategy.  Moreover,  the 
deployment  along  the  DMZ  of  additional  South  vietnaoeae  units,  as  they 
were  raised,  dictated  the  necessity  for  another  and  safer  channel  by 
which  to  reach  South  Vietnam,  The  growing  South  Vietnamese  maritime 
force  had  a similar  inpact  on  the  sea  passage.  The  new  route,  in 
addition,  had  to  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  thousands  of  former 
Viet  Minh  soldiers  being  dispatched  from  the  North  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  armed  struggle. 
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U.S,,  Department  of  State,  Aggression  from  the  North:  The 
Record  of  North  Viet -Nam*  s Campaign  to  conquer  South  Vietnam,  flepart- 
went  of  State  Publication  7839  (Washington:  Goremme’rfc  Printing  Offioe, 
1965),  P*  3*  Aooording  to  the  "Pentagon  ^apera,"  Book  2,  Part  IV,  Sec- 
tion A,  Subaeotion  5,  Tab  3,  P*  36,  the  figure  of  4,556  infiltrators  was 
confirmed  on  the  basis  of  direct  information  from  a minimus  of  two  persons, 
returnees b or  captured  documents . 

2?R,  William  Rae,  Viet  Cong  Faroe  Projections:  Manpower  and 

weapon*  (formerly  Confidential)  (McLean,  ^irgina:  Resesr oh  Analysis 
Corporation,  I967),  p,  26,  Hereafter  cited  aa  RAC  Teohnioal  *sper  TP-351* 
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To  support  "People' a War”  the  High  Command's  Logistics  Directorate 
was  given  the  task  of  establishing  and  maintianing  clandestine  routes 
over  which  large  numbers  of  personnel  could  move  safely  to  South  Vietnam* 
The  natural  location  of  the  new  land  route  was  through  southeastern 
Laos  — in  effeot  a covert  way  skirting  the  hazardous  DMZ  and  opening  an 
almost  unlimited  msnber  of  entry  points  into  virtually  uninhabited  areas 
of  South  Vietnam*  Infiltration  by  sea  oould  continue,  but  operations 
would  have  to  be  planned  and  coordinated  better  to  preclude  detection* 

To  accomplish  its  new  assignment  the  Logistics  Directorate  created  the 

28 

559th  Transportation  Group  on  5 May  1959*  The  70th  Transportation 
Battalion,  a unit  of  the  559th  Group,  was  formed  and  sent  to  southern 
Laos  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  corridor  which  would  later  enter 
history  as  the  "Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail*"  By  December  1959,  the  603rd  Trans- 
portation Battalion  was  in  operation;  its  function:  to  improve  maritime 
29 

infiltration, 

For  the  first  few  years  the  effort  was  directed  almost  exclusive- 
ly at  moving  personnel  into  South  ^ietnaitt,  increasing  the  number  of  full- 
time Communist  regular  units  there.  These  became  known  as  "Viet  Cong 


oa 

The  obvious,  but  unstated,  source  of  the  Group’s  designation 
was  the  dato  of  its  establishment { 5/5/59*  Creation  of  this  unit  over 
a week  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Central  Committee's  15th  Session 
supports  the  author' s earlier  assertion  that  Political  Bureau  members 
oould  order  decisions  carried  out  by  the  government  department  which  they 
controlled  prior  to  formal  ratification  by  the  party's  Central  Coamittee 
or  approval  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  or  its  subordinate  body,  the 
National  Defense  Counoil* 

^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  2,  Part  IV, 

Tab  3*  p.  35* 


Seotion  A,  Subsection  5# 
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Main  Force"  units ,3®  Troops  entering  South  Vietnam  came  equipped  with 
modern  weapons  manufactured  mainly  in  Communist  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  some  of  the  Eastern  European  countries.  As  an  exanqple,  a 650*<aan 
group,  which  infiltrated  in  1962,  carried  with  it  eight  mortars,  five 
machine  guns,  166  submachine  guns,  automatic  rifles,  and  carbines,^ 

The  direct  shipment  of  weapons,  ammunition,  equipment,  aral  supplies 
began  in  i960,  but  did  not  rise  to  significant  tonnages  till  196lf, 
Considerable  reliance,  especially  for  ammunition,  was  placed  on  looal 
manufacture  and  pillaging  munitions  from  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Army  expanded  its  logistics  apparatus 
over  the  years  from  1959  to  1963,  improving  the  paths,  roads,  way- 
stations,  camps,  and  base  areas  which  conprised  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
complex.  Additional  transportation  units  came  into  being  to  operate 
the  system,  facilitating  the  increased  flow  of  men  and  materiel. 

Analysis  of  the  critical  developments  in  1963,  however,  led  the 
Political  Bureau  to  reconsider  their  strategy  for  conducting  the  war. 

The  outcome  of  these  deliberations  was  a new  strategy  which  required 
direct  North  Vietnamese  involvement  and  intensified  the  armed  struggle. 

Reunification  Campaign,  1964- 

The  critical  events  of  1963  which  altered  North  Vietnam's 
military  strategy  can  be  categorized  as  external  and  internal,  or 
better,  the  "enemy  situation"  and  the  "friendly  situation." 

^"Viet  Cong"  was  a contraction  of  Viet  Nam  Cong  San  which 
meant  Vietnamese  Communist;  "Main  Force"  distinguished  the  troops 
from  looal  forces,  Ciap  desoribed  the  forces  in  the  South  as  militia, 
guerrilla,  looal,  and  regular  forces.  See  Oeaeral  Vo  Nguyen  Ciap, 

The  South  Vietnam  -People  Will  Win  ( Hanoi J Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House,  19^557  P»  56 

31rag  Technical  Paper  TP-251,  pp,  26-27 
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The  principal  developments  on  the  "enemy'*  side  oonoemed  United 
States'  strategy*  Hanoi  observed  the  ever  increasing  coanitment  to  Dien* 
The  provisions  of  the  "Counter  Insurgency  Plan"  which  President  Kennedy 

approved  in  1961  was  the  basis  of  American  strategy  for  the  next  few 

< 

years*  Essentially,  the  plan  expanded  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces, 

outfitted  them  with  equipment,  and  furnished  advisers  to  train  them* 

Training  and  advice  concentrated  on  counter-ins urgency  skills  and  tech- 
32 

niques.  The  declarations  of  U.S.  sta teamen  and  a generous  fo.~t  igji 
aid  program  pointed  up  American  commitment  to  the  continued  division 
of  Vietnam*  But  perhaps  the  strongest  indicator  of  increasing  U.S. 
support  was  the  growing  number  of  American  military  advisers: 
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Advisers  Authorised-'-' 

June 

1959 

335 

April 

1961 

685 

June 

1962 

3,401 

June 

1963 

3,510 

General  Giap  described  U.S.  strategy  during  the  span  of  I96I-63 
as  " speoial  war."  The  "special"  presumably  was  derived  from  both  the 
"special"  nature  of  oounter-ins urgent  warfare  and  the  employment  of 
American  "Special  Forces."  At  the  time  he  was  trying  to  frustrate 
the  attainment  of  United  States  - South  Vietnamese  goals,  thereby 
discrediting  the  strategy,  Despite  intensified  military  action,  neither 
side,  however,  could  claim  significant  gains,  Giap  observed  that  since 

•^"Pentagon  *apers,"  Book  2,  Part  IV,  Section  B,  Subsection  1, 

P.  9. 

^Ibid  * * Book  3»  Part  IV,  Seotion  B,  Subsection  3,  Appendix  I, 

p.  125. 
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the  outcome  was  indecisive  the  U.S.  was  preparing  a "new  strategic  plan" 
which  he  described  as  "the  Johnson-floNamara  plan,  aimed  at  ’pacifying* 
the  South  during  1964-1965*"  To  him  "this  new  plan"  did  "not  basically 
differ  fro m /it s predecessor^  the  bankrupt  Staley-Taylor  Plan,"^*-  He 
too  apparently  needed  a new  strategic  plan. 

The  other  development  on  the  "enemy"  side  was  a shooking  one* 
North  Vietnamese  strategy  was  directed  at  bringing  down  President  Diem. 
In  their  eyes,  he  was  the  primary  obstruction  to  "peaceful  reunification. 
Without  l dm,  so  they  believed,  the  government  would  collapse  and  oould 
be  replaced  with  a coalition  of  Communist,  progressive,  and  neutralist 
factions  desiring  reunification.  On  1 November  1963  the  long-awaited 
event  happened.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  overthrown  and  assassinated  in  a 
military  ooup  d'etat.  ®ut  there  was  no  rising  of  the  people  demanding 
a new  government  with  Communist  representation.  The  ruling  junta 
announced  its  intention  to  continue  to  fight  the  Viet  Cong.  Even 
though  ensuing  coups  and  oounter-ooups  may  have  engendered  hope  in 
^anoi,  the  growing  American  military  presence  and  increased  economic 
aid  erased  the  expectation  that  a regime  sympathetic  to  Oconuniaai  would 
emerge.  Hanoi  became  increasingly  aware  that  it  had  been  shooting  at 
the  wrong  target  — that,  in  fact,  the  American  ootanitanent  rather  than 
the  Saigon  government  had  to  be  destroyed.  This,  in  any  event,  would 
be  the  objective  of  Giap's  new  strategy. 

In  1963  the  "friendly  situation"  was  not  encouraging  either. 

■^Russell  Stetler  (ed,).  The  Military  Art  of  People's  War. 
3eleoted  Writings  of  Ceneral  Vo  Nguyen  Gjap  (New  York:  Monthly  Review 
Press,  1970),  PP*  ^9<>  end  190-^95. 
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The  need  for  manpower  end  adequate  weaponry  for  the  viet  Gong  forces 

was  becoming  troublesome.  Until  1963  the  majority  of  oorobat  personnel 

sent  to  South  Vietnam  were  ethnic  southerners  who  had  regrouped  in  the 

northern  aone  eight  or  so  years  earlier.  The  supply  of  physically  fit 

"regrotqpeea"  was  being  so  rapidly  exhausted  that  no  more  would  be 

available  by  the  end  of  1964.  Native  northern,  rs,  both  oonsoripts  and 

serving  North  Vietnamese  soldiers,  were  gradually  taking  their  places. 

A Viet  Gong  document  detailing  personnel  strengths  in  Quang  Tri  province 

(South  Vietnam)  illustrated  the  problem  with  these  figures: 

35 

Sa*.  of  Personnel  Percentages 

1961  1952  1963 

Conscripts  from  North  Vietnam  — 5 50 

North  Vietnamese  Army  soldiers  1 5 20 

Returnees  from  regroupment  99  9°  30 

Northerners  would  increasingly  preponderate  in  the  fighting  forces  in 

the  South.  A strategy  calling  for  intensification  of  military  activity 

would  have  to  take  this  factor  into  consideration. 

Weaponry  presented  a similar  situation.  The  classic  concept  of 
guerrilla  warfare  visualises  the  guerrilla  capturing  the  weapons  required 
to  fight.  In  spite  of  sketchy  evidence,  the  Viet  Cong  apparently  were 
capturing  many  more  weapons  than  they  were  losing  ip  to  1963*  The  ratio 
was  in  excess  of  seven  to  one  according  to  one  study.  During  the  closing 
months  of  1963  the  ratio  fell  to  two  to  one.^  Although  it  was  likely 
(and  subsequently  demonstrated)  that  the  ratio  would  again  swing  markedly 
in  favor  of  the  Conmunists,  the  decline  must  have  influenced  the  military 
strategists  in  Hanoi.  More  important,  however,  was  the  indisputable  fsot 

^-*RAC  Technical  Paper  TP-251,  p.  14. 

36Ibid..  pp.  24-25. 
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that  if  additional  forces  were  sent  South  to  offset  the  increase  in 
U.S.  effort,  more  weapons  would  have  to  be  provided.  By  this  time  the 
North  Vietnamese  soldier  was  equipped  largely  with  a standard  7»62nm 
family  of  carbine,  either  the  Soviet  AK-47  Assault  Kifle  (Chinese  Com- 
munist Type  56)  or  the  Soviet  SKS  Semiautomatic  Carbine  (Chinese  Com- 
munist Type  56),^  If  a new  plan  called  for  use  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  they  would  have  to  be  oontinously  supplied  with  the  oonpatible 
ammunition.  Despite  the  additional  logistics  requirements,  a new 
strategy  was  adopted. 

It  marked  the  progression  to  stage  two  of  the  theory  of 
"Resistance  War"  — the  "stage  of  equilibrium " This  was  the  phase  in 
which  the  theorists  had  prescribed  the  combination  of  even  more  frequent 
attacks  and  the  simultaneous  buildup  in  safe  areas  of  the  forces  required 
for  the  final  stage.  The  goal  was  to  defeat  the  U.S.'s  "special  war." 
The  way  to  accon^lish  this  was  to  direct  military  efforts  primarily 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  which  the  "special  war"  strategy 
was  designed  to  bolster.  By  striking  quickly  Hanoi  could  capitalize 
on  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  ohaotio  political  situation  on 
the  South  vietnamese  army  in  the  field. 

To  execute  the  strategy,  however,  more  men  and  improved  weaponry 
wore  required.  Northern  conscripts  could  no  longer  replace  the  depleted 
"regroupeea."  Well  trained  troops  were  required  to  assure  swift 
striking  power.  This  ms  ant  the  deployment  of  regular  North  Vietnamese 

37 

For  details  see,  U.3.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Weapons  and 
Equipment  Recognition  Guide.  Southeast  Asia.  Pamphlet  No.  381-10 
(Washington:  Govenroent  Printing  Office,  1?66),  pp.  7 and  37* 
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artny  unit,  a in  South  Vietnam  to  spearhead  attacks  wherever  the  Viet  Gong 
force a were  wo*k,  Northern  conscripts  would  provide  the  replacements 
for  both  categories  of  forces*  To  retain  the  image  of  a "People’s  War" 
fought  solely  by  southerners  there  was  little  mention  of  the  change. 
Increased  North  Vietnamese  involvement,  however,  was  evident  in  a VWP 
Central  Comnittee  directive  of  April  1 962+-  which  ordered  party  members 
and  others  in  the  North  to  "increase  their  sense  of  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  South  Vietnam  revolution  by  giving  positive  and  practical 
support  to  South  Vietnam  in  every  field, "3® 

In  the  same  month  that  the  directive  was  issued  the  95th  Regi- 
ment of  the  325th  North  Vietnamese  Array  Division  wbb  ordered  to  accel- 
erate training. preparatory  to  deployment  to  the  South,  It  began  to 
move  in  October,  reached  South  Vietnam  in  December  196k,  and  went  into 
action  the  following  February,  The  32nd  Regiment  started  in  September 
and  arrived  in  Pleiku  provinae  in  January  1965*  Another  element  of  the 
325  th  Division,  the  101st  Regiment  entered  Kontura  province  in  February 
1965*  and  the  third  regiment  of  the  division,  the  10th,  appeared  in 
Binh  Dinh  province  in  April,  After  a brief  summer  pause  the  flow  was 
resumed  with  the  arrival  of  the  33rd,  66th  and  250th  Regiments  in 
October  1965  and  the  6th  Regiment  a month  later, ^ In  all,  eight 
North  Vietnamese  army  regiments  had  made  their  presence  known  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  ten  months  between  February  and  November  1965* 

In  the  meantime,  in  196k,  Viet  Gong  forces  were  gradually 

^®Aa  quoted  in  British  Information  Services,  Vietnam:  Background 
to  an  International  Problem  (London:  Her  Majesty* a Stationery  Office, 
1970),  pp.  23-£k. 

39U.S.,  Military  Assistance  Gommand,  Vietnam,  "North  Vietnamese 
Army  OB  in  RVN, " Combined  Intelligence  Center  Vietnam  Order  of  Battle 
Study  66-2  (formerly  Confidential),  1966,  pp.  3,  8,  1,  k»  5»  10,  and 
12  respectively. 
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converted  to  the  standard  family  of  small  arms  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army.^0  Aooording  to  monthly  estimates  over  24  tons  of  weapons,  t>3  tons 

of  snmimition,  and  y tons  of  explosives  — nearly  100  tons  in  all  — wer« 
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delivered  in  South  Vietnam  that  year. 

Rebuilding  the  Viet  Cong  with  standard  weapons  plaoed  a heavv 
burden  on  the  Logistics  Directorate.  It  had  to  assure  not  only  the 
smooth  flow  of  personnel  to  fight  the  war  in  the  3outh,  but  also  the 
continuous  simply  and  transportation  of  the  munitions  the  fighting 
foroes  required.  The  magnitude  of  the  taak  was  at  least  doubled.  Both 
men  and  materiel  lied  to  be  transported  at  the  same  time.  Inadequate 
quantities  of  either  would  have  defeated  the  new  strategy.  The  logistics 
organisation  was  greatly  expanded  to  meet  these  extensive  demands. 
Pathways  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  had  to  be  transformed  into  roads 
to  accommodate  trucks  carrying  munitions.  Although  porters  and  bicycles 
remained  in  use,  less  dependence  could  be  placed  on  them  to  transport 
rapidly  the  necessarily  large  and  heavy  quantities  of  materials.  This 
became  especially  evident  when  demand  surged  with  heavy  fighting. 

Large  storage  areas  wore  constructed  to  meet  peak  demands  and  to  offset 
interruptions  from  the  inclement  weather  season.  The  duty  was  no  longer 
limited  to  guiding  small  grcupB  of  men  along  jungle  trails.  It  now 
became  an  immense  endeavor  involving  tens  of  thousands  of  personnel 
including  drivers,  engineers,  administrators,  and  guards  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  full-fledged  logistical  apparatus. 


^Admiral  U.S.G,  Sharp  and  General  W.C.  Westmoreland,  Report 
on  the  War  in  Vietnam  (Washingtons  Government  Printing  Office,  1969), 

p.  84. 

^RAC  Technical  Paper  TP-251,  p,  50. 


An  the  pendulum  swung  against  North  Vietnam,  high  level  party  officials 
began  to  question  the  suitability  of  the  strategy  in  1966*  In  the 
middle  of  the  next  year  the  Political  Bureau  decided  to  adopt  a new 
strategy. 

The  confused  police  I situation  in  Saigon,  which  encouraged 
intrigue  among  »<Tiior  rr. ' litary  officers,  deprived  the  South  Vietnamese 
a rmj  of  clear  direction  in  the  field.  There  was  little  interest  in 
conduoting  combat  operations.  Commanders  were  more  .interested  in  events 
taking  place  in  the  capital.  Troop  movements  awakened  suspicions  in 
those  looking  for  evidence  of  a plot.  Battalions  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  began  to  crumble  in  the  face  of  political  uncertainty  and  the 
heavy  pressure  of  significantly  upgraded  viet  Cong  units.  The  9th  Viet 
Cong  Division,  formed  in  196.3  ard  rearmed  with  modem  weapons  in  the 
fall  of  1964,  destroyed  two  elite  South  Vietnamese  battAlioos  (33** 
Hanger  and  4th  Marine)  in  the  same  December,  inflicting  heavy  casual- 
ties on  ormoied  and  reohanized  units  sent  to  assist  the  beleaguered 
battalions.  Similar  reverses  continued.  In  June  1965,  the  9th  Division 
overran  two  other  battliions.  Another  battalion  was  decimated  by  the 


Viet  Cong  in  the  northern  coastal  province  of  Quang  Ngai.  By  midyear 
the  South  Vietnamese  Arruy  was  collapsing.  The  Cormunists  had  gained 


oontrol  of  most  of  the  countryside  with  the  government  forces  holding 
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the  cities  snd  major  towns. ^ 

Cknumsniwt  triumph*,  however,  spurred  » massive  influx  of  U.S. 
oombat  forces  into  South  Vietnam,  precluding  an  outright  military 
victory.  U.S.  military  strength  soared  from  23,000  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  over  148,000  by  December  19b5.  In  addition,  a **outh 
Korean  infantry  division  and  marine  brigade  as  well  as  a reinforced 
Australian  infantry  battalion  were  in  the  oountry.  United  States 
and  allied  force  levels  continued  to  rise  during  1966.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  over  385,000  American  military  personnel  in  South 
Vietnam.  A second  South  Korean  division  raised  that  nation’s  contri- 
bution to  some  45# 000  men  and  the  number  of  Australian  troops  climbed 
to  V, 500, W 

The  buildip  enabled  the  U.S.  field  oanmander  to  launch  offensive 
operations.  These  were  limited  mainly  to  swiftly  executed  spoiling 
attacks  on  newly  committed  Communist  divisions  whicn  suffered  heavy 
lessee.  In  January,  "Operation  Van  Buren"  ooBt  the  95th  North  Viet- 
namese Army  Regiment  over  600  killed.  The  base  camp  of  the  5th  Viet 
Cong  Division  was  destroyed  in  March,  in  June  the  loss  of  over  500  men 
rendered  the  24th  North  Vietnamese  Army  Regiment  combat  ineffective, 
and  in  November  the  notorious  9th  Viet  Cong  Division  suffered  1,100  men 
killed  in  action.  Fresh  units  and  replacements  continued  to  be  sent 
from  North  Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to  match  the  infusion  of  U.S,  and 
allied  troops.  Two  North  Vietnamese  infantry  divisions,  massed  just 

I p 

^aharp  and  Westmoreland,  pp.  84,  88,  95  and  97* 

43lbid.  pp.  95#  HO,  127  and  129. 
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north  of  the  demilitariaad  a one,  threatened  a direct  invasion  but  were 
held  baok,  Allied  intervention  had  provided  the  South  Vietnameae  anny 
a year  of  respite.  Slowly  it  regained  its  confidence,  becoming  again 
a fighting  force, ^ 

To  General  William  3.  Westmoreland,  ocnmander  of  the  U.S.  forces 
in  South  Vietnam,  1967  who  "The  Year  of  the  Offensive,"  Nearly  280 
infantry  and  tank  battaliona  enabled  the  allies  to  mount  major  offensive 
operations,  '^he  magnitude  of  their  suaoeaa  was  evident  in  this  sampling 
of  the  losses  they  inflioted  on  the  enemy:  "Operation  Sam  Houaton, " 

700  killed;  "Operation  Cedar  Pa 11a, " 700  killed;  "Operation  Prairie," 
nearly  1,400  killed;  "Operation  Junction  Oity, " the  largest  oampaign 
of  the  year,  2,700  killed.  An  even  bloodier  1968  seemed  in  store  for 
the  Coranunista  as  allied  atrength  had  risen  to  486,000  U.S.  troops, 
47,000  Korean,  6,800  Australian,  and  2,200  Thai,^ 

The  U.S.  bombing  oampaign  of  North  Vietnam,  "Rolling  Thunder," 
had  also  grown  in  the  intensity  of  its  destruction,  Bogun  in  Maroh 
1965,  the  aerial  attacks  dropped  up  to  1,600  tons  of  bombs  a week. 

After  a brief  suspension  called  after  Christmas,  bombing  was  resumed 
on  31  Janimry  1966,  Its  intensity  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  trans- 
port vehicles  damaged  or  destroyed  during  1966:  9»500  vessels,  4,000 
trucks,  and  2,000  pieoes  of  railroad  rolling  stook.  In  1967,  even  with 
temporary  atanddomms,  the  extent  of  the  bombing  increased;  11,500 
vessels,  5,200  motor  vehioles,  and  2,500  rail  •.«**•>  were  damaged  or 


k^hwrp  and  Westmoreland,  pp.  123,  125,  126  and  129 
fcSlbid..  pp.  131,  152,  153  and  156. 
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destroyed,  i.1  wan  well  within  the  capability  of  the  U.S,  Air  Faroe  and 

Navy  to  make  "Rolling  Thunder"  even  more  devastating  in  1968,^ 

In  an  artiole  entitled  "Great  Vlo tory,  Great  Tusk,"  published 

in  September  1967,  General  Giap  admitted  that  Communist  auoceaa  in  the 

South  led  the  U.S,  to  escalate  ita  military  commitment.  He  wrote t 

Paced  with  defeat  and  danger,  and  oonf rented,  toward  the  end 
of  1965»  with  the  faot  that  the  puppet  troops  were  being  repeated- 
ly assaulted  and  demolished.  President  Johnson  foroed  General 
Taylor  to  resign  ^ss  ambassador/  and  then  deoided  to  send  massive 
United  States  expeditionary  foraes  to  fight  in  South  Vietnam;  he 
thus  moved  the  aggressive  war  into  a new  strategic  phase,  that  of 

'limited  war. *47 

Giap  also  needed  a new  strategy.  Militarily,  Hanoi  faoed  the  choioe 
of  either  reducing  the  level  of  the  fighting  or  increasing  it.  To 
continue  in  the  same  manner  as  I966  and  I967  would  prolong  the  war, 
but  at  an  extreme  cost. in  casualties.  The  first  option  would  also 
prolong  the  war  but  with  fewer  losses  of  men.  This  course  of  motion 
oould  be  ace on^pii shed  by  breaking  the  divisions  into  infbntry  battalions 
and  letting  them  conduct  the  fighting.  They  would  be  less  susceptible 
to  the  massive  ground  and  air  attacks  available  to  the  U.S,  forces. 

At  the  same  time  their  capacity  for  clandestine  movement  would  enable 
them  to  strike  vulnerable  targets  with  complete  surprise.  This 
ohoioe  would  lessen  the  logistical  requirements  for  men  and  materiel, 
especially  the  latter  aa  presumably  less  ammunition  would  be  expended. 
The  other  option  ms  to  escalate  the  fighting  by  moving  into  the  third 
stage  of  revolutionary  warfare;  the  "general  offensive"  combined  with 

^^Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  pp,  21,  30  and  38* 

^Stetler,  The  Military  Art  of  People*  b War,  p,  285. 
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the  "general  uprising."  This  was  the  course  of  action  ohosen  by  the 
deoision-makers  in  Hanoi  elected,  but  only  after  opposition  to  it  was 
removed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  second-ranking  member  of  the 
Political  Bureau. 

In  the  simmer  of  1966,  the  Communist  oomnander  in  South  Vietnam, 
General  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh,  a long-time  rival  of  Giap's,  was  reluctant  to 

IQ 

puruse  the  strategy  demanded  by  the  "Reunification  Campaign."  Writing 
in  the  party's  official  journal,  Hoc  Taw.  Thanh  warned  against  "mechanic- 
ally copying  one's  past  experience, " adding  that  "to  repeat  exaotly 
what  belongs  to  history  in  the  face  of  reality  is  adventurism."  Reputed- 
ly he  told  senior  party  officials  that  "if  we  fight  the  Americana  in 
aooordanoo  with  modem  military  tactics,  we  will  be  badly  battered  by 
them."  He  went  on  to  counsel  that  "...we  must  fight  the  enemy  as  we 
would  fight  a tiger  as  he  leaps  at  his  prey.  Only  by  inventing  a 
special  way  of  fighting  oan  we  defeat  the  Americans."^  Just  prior  to 
the  Political  Bureau  meeting  which  was  convened  to  decide  on  the  future 
strategy,  Thanh  was  severely  wounded  in  a U.S.  Air  Force  bombing  raid 
on  his  he  >d quarters  in  South  Vietnam.  He  was  evacuated  to  Hanoi  where 
he  died  in  July  1967.  Without  Thanh's  voice,  Giap  apparently  was  able 

^♦^Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p.  115*  The  rivalry  had  its  origins 
in  the  long-standing  vendetta  between  Truong  Chinh  and  V0  Nguyen  Giap. 

In  the  late  1940's,  Chinh,  then  Secretary-General  of  the  party,  placed 
political  commissars  answerable  to  him  in  the  army  over  Giap's  objections* 
Later  on  the  basis  of  evidence  seoured  by  Chinh,  Tran  Chi  Ghau,  one  of 
Giap' a personal  friends  and  head  of  his  supply  service*  was  exeouted.  In 
1959,  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh,  a protCgd  of  Chinh' a,  was  promoted  to  senior 
general  making  him  equal  in  rank  to  Giap.  At  tills  cime,  rumors  attribu- 
table to  Chinh,  suggested  that  Thanh  was  the  better  general.  See  Honey, 
Communism  In  N-erth  Vietnam,  pp.  40-42. 

^Don  Oberdorfer,  Tet  *.  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1971)*  p.«40  and 
pp,  40-42. 
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to  sway  tiie  Political  Bureau  to  accept  his  strategy*  Plans  for  the 
"General  Offensive”  began. 

Hints  of  what  he  had  in  mind  are  contained  in  an  article  publish- 
ed in  September  1967*  He  wrote  that  ”the  Military  struggle  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  and  is  playing  a decisive  role  in  defeating  the 
enemy  on  the  battlefield.**  Elsewhere  in  the  essay  he  complimented  "the 
Liberation  Armed  Forces'  method  of  attacking  cities... specifically 
attacks  launched  by  the  LAP  in  the  heart  of  Saigon,  Hue  and  other 
cities.,.*** This  then  was  the  essence  of  the  new  strategy:  wide- 

spread attacks  on  urban  areas  spearheaded  by  Viet  Gong  main  farce  units 
aimed  at  generating  the  mass  uprising  of  the  people  against  the  Saigon 
government  and  its  benefactor,  the  United  States.  *h *n  this  occurred, 
the  U.S.  would  be  unable  to  contain  the  uprising  even  with  its  enormous 
military  might  and  economic  wealth.  The  Americans  would  be  forced  to 

51 

depart  South  Vietnam  defeated. 

Obviously  extensive  logistios  were  required  to  support  an 
offensive  of  this  magnitude.  Additional  North  Vietnamese  infantry 
divisions  had  to  be  deployed,  a steady  stream  of  replacements  dispatched 
from  the  North,  large  quantities  of  ammunition  shipped  and  stockpiled, 
hospitals  readied,  base  areas  expanded,  and  the  like.  All  of  this  had 
to  be  done  while  lines  of  o axmunication  in  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  were 

^Stetl*n-,  The  Military  Art  of  People*  s War,  pp.  301  and  3^3. 

5*ffhether  or  not  G-iap  expected  a decisive  military  victory 
similar  to  Dien  Bien  Phu  is  arguable.  Some  authors  contend  that  the 
strategy  was  directed  towards  swaying  American  publio  opinion  against 
the  war.  Regardless  of  its  ultimate  aim,  the  strategy  clear ly  involved  a 
large-scale  military  offensive. 
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under  heavy  aerial  interdiction.  By  January  1968  the  logistics  system, 
then  supporting  99  North  Vietnamese  and  98  Viet  Cong  combat  battalions 
in  South  Vietnam,  was  at  the  peak  of  its  effioiency.52 

Protraoted  War,  1969 

The  "General  Offensive -General  Uprising"  was  launched  at  the  end 
of  January  1968  to  coincide  with  a 36-hour  ceasefire  declared  by  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  a seven-day  truce  announced  by  the  Viet 
Cong,  An  estimated  84,000  Communist  troops  were  committed  throughout 
the  oouitry,  Five  of  the  six  largest  cities,  including  Saigon,  36  of 
the  44  province  capitals,  and  64  of  the  242  district  capitals  were 

53 

attaoked.  Some  were  penetrated,  but  the  attackere  were  driven  within 

three  days  from  all  except  Saigon,  Hue,  and  four  provincial  capitals. 

In  those  localities  bitter  fighting  persisted  for  many  days.  Hue  took 

the  longest  time  to  suppress  the  intruders,  some  25  days.  Communist 

casualties  were  enormous.  By  the  end  of  February  more  than  45,000 

54 

had  been  killed,  ten  times  the  allied  losses.  Main  force  Viet  Cong 
and  regular  North  Vietnamese  units  were  soundly  beaten.  None  was  able 
to  retain  control  of  any  objective  actaoked.  The  most  disappointing 
aspect  from  a psychological  point  of  view  in  Hanoi  was  the  total  absence 
of  a popular  uprising.  The  strategy  was  a military  failure;  it  did 
not  produce  a decisive  victory.  Efforts  to  sustain  the  offensive 
continued,  but  each  subsequent  cajupaign  lacked  the  determination  of  the 

5^sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  I76, 

53Ibid.,  p.  183 
%bid.  p.  161 
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initial  onslaught.  Communist  casualties  rose  steadily,  exceeding 
180,000  killed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  Viet  Cong  units  were  decimated, 
and  their  political  organisation  was  severely  disrupted.  The  guerrilla 
no  longer  had  an  important  role  to  play. As  more  and  more  North  Viet- 
namese replacements  filled  the  ranks  of  MViet  Cong*  units,  the  war  beoame 
more  conventional,  A "post-VPet"  offensive  was  launched  in  February, 
Attacks  were  widespread  but  primarily  standoff  in  nature  with  rooket 
and  light  artillery  lire  and  only  limited  ground  probes.  No  signifi- 
cant population  centers  were  threatened,  5*>  Casualties  mounted  with 
1*0,000  Conmunists  reported  killed  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,^ 
In  continuation  of  this  trend  an  additional  53*000  Conmunists  troops 

CQ 

died  in  motion  by  the  end  of  June.^  There  was  no  longer  any  sense  in 
pursuing  this  once  ambitious  strategy. 

The  new  strategy  adopted  was  really  an  old  one,  G-iap  switched 
to  small  unit  actions  characterised  by  ambushes,  indirect  fire  attacks, 
harassment,  and  terrorism.  These  were  punctuated  from  time  to  time 
with  surprise  attacks  of  short  duration  on  weak  positions.  In  addition 
to  inflicting  miscellaneous  destruction  and  death  the  goal  undoubtedly 
was  to  demonstrate  that  North  Vietnam  would  outlast  American  resolve. 

The  strategy  was  a return  to  "long-term  resistance"  or  protracted  war, 

^^Staudenmaier,  "Vietnam:  Mao  vs  Clausewitz, " p,  122, 

56U.S.,  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "Quarterly 
Evahation  Report,  January  March  1969," (formerly  Secret),  p,  2, 

57Ibid„  p,  143. 

5®U.S,,  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "Quarterly 
Evaluation  Report,  April-June  1969#"  (formerly  Secret),  p,  176, 
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Tha  logistics  system  was  still  obliged  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  replacements  and  the  delivery  of  miaiitions,  Lines  of  cormunica- 
tion,  especially  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  had  to  be  kept  open  despite 
continoua  efforts  at  air  interdiction*  Bases  had  to  be  maintained  in 
order  to  offer  sanctuary  to  the  forces,  now  predominantly  oonpoaed  of 
indigenous  North  Vietnamese,  staying  in  or  near  South  Vietnam*  Logisti- 
cal support  remained  a necessity  with  a key  role  to  play* 

Military  Logiatios 

Military  logistios  played  a critical  role  in  each  of  the  four 
major  strategiee  pursued  by  North  Vietnam  over  the  eight  year  period 
from  1961  to  1969*  The  first  three'  demanded  a progressive  increase  in 
the  logistical  effort  which  brought  the  system  to  its  peak  of  efficiency 
in  support  of  the  1968  General  Offensive.  It  achieved  a high  level  of 
effectiveness  in  spite  of  formidable  constraints  which  presented 
extraordinary  challenges  to  a system  notable  in  many  ways  for  its 
primitive  improvisations* 

Logistical  Constraints 

The  first  of  the  wide  range  of  constraints  concerned  manpower. 
Initially  there  was  no  problem  finding  combat  personnel  for  the  war  in 
the  South.  Hanoi  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  90»000  Viet  Minh 
soldiers  who  had  regrouped  in  North  Vietnam,  Gradually  regular  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  were  irtt  roduced  into  the  South.  Later  northern 
conscripts  were  dispatched  to  fill  the  demand  for  manpower  which  the 
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ateadily  more  aggressive  strategy  created.  By  1966  the  original  pool 
of  regroupees  had  been  exhausted,  and  virtually  all  the  replacements 
were  coruseripts.  Tlie  rest  of  those  infiltrated  were  regular  soldiers 
deployed  in  the  military  units  to  South  Vietnam,  7 The  heavy  oasualitiea 
resulting  from  larger  scale  fighting  brought  to  the  fore  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  Hanoi  could  sustain  a correspondingly  high  rate  of 
replacements,^® 

Analysis  of  demographic  data  indicated  that  North  Vietnam  had 

more  than  enough  eligible  men  to  offset  the  high  losses.  In  1966  a 

Department  of  Defense  study  estimate  the  North  Vietnam  population  at 

17  million  and  its  growth  at  350,000  a year.  The  study  assumed  that 

150,000  would  be  eligible  for  induction  with  60  percent  of  the  conscripts 

available;  for  infiltration.  This  meant  that  90,000  men  oould  be  sent 

61 

South  each  year.  Another  3tudy,  which  the  Department  of  the  Army 

completed  in  the  same  year,  put  the  number  fit  for  military  service 

62 

at  the  more  conservative  level  of  100,000  a year0  A subsequent  study. 


59Afl  early  as  August  1964,  75  percent  of  the  soldiers  entering 
South  Vietnam  were  natives  of  North  Vietnam,  See  Department  of  State, 
Aggression  from  the  North,  p.  11, 

60This  does  not  mean  that  a majority  of  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  were  North  Vietnamese,  As  late  as  February 
1969,  134,000  of  the  240,000  Communist  troops  in  the  South  were  believed 
to  be  natives.  Most  of  the  conventionally  organised  battalions,  however, 
were  wholly  North  Vietnamese,  The  main  force  Viet  Cong  battalions  also 
were  largely  made  up  of  northerners.  Southerners  filled  the  ranks  of 
numerous  looal  force  and  guerrilla  units.  See  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, "Quarterly  Evaluation  Report,  January-Maroh  1969,"  pp.  142-143, 

^RAC  Technical  Paper  TP-25I,  pp,  14-15. 

^Smith,  Area  Handbook  for  North  Vietnam,  p,  409, 
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in  1969,  held  to  the  seme  figure  for  males  fit  for  aervloe  each  ye* r 
at  the  draft  age  of  17*  This  study  added  that  there  were  altogether 
2.7  million  males  fit  for  duty  in  North  Vietnam  within  the  legal  draft 
span  of  17  to  45*  Although  fl2  percent  of  North  Vietnamese  military 
personnel  captured  during  1968  were  inducted  between  the  ages  of  17  to 

63 

25,  there  was  evidence  that  men  as  old  as  40  to  45  were  being  recalled. 
Despite  the  disparity  in  data,  all  three  offioial  studies  of  the  Defense 
Department  agreed  that  at  least  90,000  men  could  be  ooomitted  each  year 
to  tbs  war  in  the  South,  In  addition,  Hanoi  drew  upon  a large  manpower 
reservoir  in  the  North  when  demand  exceeded  the  normal  rate  of  replenish- 
ment, This  supply,  coupled  with  active  recruitment  in  the  South,  explain- 
ed why  a minimum  of  230,000  soldiers  was  maintained  in  South  Vietnam 
between  1965  and  1969.^  Manpower  was  a constraint,  but  not  a serious 
one.  North  Vietnam  had  the  capability  of  sending  nearly  100,000  men  to 
fight  in  the  South  annually  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  was  sufficient 
to  maintain  military  activity  at  a high  level. 

The  availability  of  materiel  presented  a Question  of  different 
complexion.  North  Vietnam  did  not  possess  the  industrial  oapaoity  to 
produce  the  armaments  required  for  the  type  of  warfare  demanded  by  the 
country's  more  aggressive  strategies.  Therefore  it  was  almost  complete- 

a 

ly  dependent  on  external  sources  of  supply,  Hanoi's  two  main  benefactors 
were  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  Ohinfi, 

*^U.S,,  Military  Assistance  Conmand,  Vietnam,  "North  Vietnam 
Personnel  Infiltration  into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,"  Combined  Intelli- 
gence Center  Vietnam  Study  70-05  (formerly  Confidential),  1970,  pp*  3-6, 
Hereafter  oited  as  CICV  Study  70-05* 

^.S.,  Milivary  Assistance  Cotunand,  Vietnam,  "Monthly  Evaluation, 
December  1965,"  (formerly  Seoret),  p,  64,  and  "Monthly  Evaluation,  December 
1966, " (formerly  Secret),  p,  97#  and  "Quarterly  Evaluation  Report,  January- 
Mareh  1969,”  (formerly  Seoret),  pp.  175-176, 


i.^. H v-, ..  m,  aiv.-J'^t^wiwrway^r. 
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Information  on  the  amount  of  arraa  supplied  to  North  Vielnam  is 
aketotaQr*  Undoubtedly  there  were  extensive  eoonomic  and  military  aid 
programs,  but  specifics  concerning  the  materiel  arriving  by  se%  or  by 
rail  from  China,  are  lacking,  A further  complication  lay  in  the  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  exact  3ouroe  since  the  Chinese  manufactured 
copies  of  Soviet-designed  weapons  and  ammunition.  An  indication  of  the 
joint  military  materiel  assistance  was  presented  in  tt»e  form  of  hard 
evidence  in  the  report*  of  Soviet*^3hinese  munitions  which  U,S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  captured  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  In 

"Operation  Dewey  Canyon,"  conducted  from  January  to  Maroh  1968,  the 

65 

following  materiel  was  seized: 


12 

122mm  guns 

4 

85mm  guns 

770 

122mm  rockets 

7,287 

122mra  artillery  rounds 

V,  983 

120n*n  mortar  rounds 

23,281 

02ram  mortar  rounds 

34,633 

60mm  mortar  rounds 

23,730 

y/rm  anti-aircraft  gun  rounds 

The  amount  of  materiel  captured  in  Cambodia  in  May  and  June  197C 

further  amplified  the  extent  of  Soviet  and  Chineae  support  to  North 

66 

Vietnam,  Munitions  uncovered  thsre  included: 

Weapons: 

Individual  22,892 

Crew-served  2,509 


^^Military  Assistance  Conroand,  "Quarterly  Evaluation  Report, 
January-March  1969,"  p»  9 

66u.s.,  •'> '-^ross.  Senate,  Committee  on  foreign  Relations,  Back- 
ground Inforraat1*  delating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam,  6th  Revised 
Edition,  June  V>  , 0 ( Washington : Ccrv'errmierTt  ^rintirg  Office,  1970),  p,  396, 
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Amraunition: 

Rifle 

Machine  gun 

Anti-aircraft 

Mortar 

Large  rockets 
Small  rockets 
Recoilesa  rifle 
Grenades 
Wines 


10,694,990 

4,067,177 

199,552 

68,559 

2,123 

43,160 

29,185 

62,022 

5,482 


These  examples  underlined  the  apparent  coieluaion  that  Hanoi  reoeived 


sufficient  materiel  to  enable  the  Communists  to  execute  the  various 


strategies  they  developed.  Rivalry  between  the  Communist  superpowers 

67 

probably  encouraged  each  to  strive  to  match  the  others  effort,  ' Certain- 
ly there  were  limitations  on  shipping,  handling,  and  storage  capacities, 
but  the  overall  quantity  delivered  and  then  ohanneled  to  fighting  forces 
through  North  Vietnam's  intricate  supply  network  met  the  praotioal  test 
of  sufficiency  for  Hanoi  to  pursue  its  goal  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 


The  third  potential  constraint  was  easily  overcome.  Logistical 
support  for  the  first  strategy  adopted,  "People's  War,"  required  a land 
route  from  North  to  South  Vietnam  through  Laos,  Before  North  Vietnam 
could  develop  the  route  the  Conmunists  had  to  attain  oontrel  of  the 
southeastern  section  of  Laos  bordering  Vietnam, 

Vietnamese  Communist  involvement  in  Laos  can  be  traced  beok  to 


67 

'China's  provision  of  materiel  aid  to  Vietnamese  Communists  waa 
not  without  preoedenoe,  Chinese  aid  to  the  Viet  Plnh  began  in  1950  and 
rose  from  an  estimated  1,500  tons  a month  in  1953  to  eotno  4,000  tons  a 
month  by  June  1954.  For  analysis  see,  J.J.  Zasloff,  The  Role  of  the 
Sanctuary  in  Inaurgenoy:  Communist  China's  Support  to  the  Vie-tadnh,  1946- 
1954.  ltt(-4?18-CT  (Santa  Monica  California ; RAND  Corporation.  1967), 
especially  pp.  21  and  33* 
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1945  when  Ho  Chi  Minh  proclaimed  the  Democratic  Republic,  Thereafter 
the  Viet  Minh  recruited  soldiers  from  the  50#C00  Vietnamese  residing 
in  Laos.  During  the  Hirst  Indochina  War  there  was  little  fighting  in 
Laos  until  1953  when  the  Viet  Minh  shifted  their  campaign  from  northern 
Vietnam  to  northeastern  Laos,  reducing  the  French  holdings  to  positions 
on  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  the  royal  capital,  Luang  Prabang.  The  French 
reacted  by  reasserting  their  presence  in  the  northeast,  building  a base 
near  the  Laotian  border  at  a village  oalled  Dien  Bien  Phu  — Site  of  the 
subsequent  French  defeat,  Laos  gained  its  independence  at  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference,  Long  before  then  the  Vietnamese  Worker’s  Party  had 
sponsored  and  nurtured  a semi secret  Marxist -Leninist  organisation  known 
as  the  Lao  People’s  Party.  The  Laotian  Communist  party  guided  the 
activities  of  an  ostensibly  nationalistic  political  group  known  as  the 
Neo  Lao  Haksat  or  Lao  Patriotic  *ront  — later  to  be  known,  with  its 
combat  arm,  as  the  Pathet  Imo.  Beginning  in  1956,  the  Fathet  Lao 
embarked  on  a campaign  to  gain  control  of  the  country,  ^'here  were  two 
other  fbotions  whloh  were  "rightist"  and  "neutralist"  in  their  political 
tinge.  Events  fluctuated  between  armed  clashes  and  attempts  to  reconcile 
political  antagonisms  until  1959  when  the  North  Vietnamese  Politioal 

68Paul  P.  Langer  and  Joseph  J,  Zasloff,  The  North  Vietnamese 
Military  Adviser  in  Laos:  A Fxrat  Hand  Account.  HM-5^88-AKPA  (Santa 
Monioa,  California j RAND  Corporation,  19^8),  p.  2. 

^Colonel  V,J.  Croizat  (trans.),  A Translation  from  the  French: 
Lessons  of  the  War  in  Indochina,  Volune  2~  ( Bants  Monioa. 

California J RAND  Corporation,  19^7)»  P*  21 • This  is  the  English  trans- 
lation of  an  offioial  secret  dooixuent  issued  by  the  Cornroander-in-Chief, 

F rench  Forces,  Indochina,  in  May  1955» 


Bureau’s  decision  to  launch  "People's  War"  in  South  Vietnam  preoipitated  | 

serious  fighting.^  At  first  suoceao  alternated  between  the  Pathet  .Lao  :jj 

3 

and  the  opposition.  As  soon  as  North  Vietnam  augmented  its  material  I 

support  of  the  Fathet  Lao  with  the  commitment  of  regular  army  units  to 
spearhead  attaoks  the  situation  changed.  By  early  1962  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  consolidated  control  over  the  entire  Laotian  border  with  j 

Vietnam  securing  the  area  for  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  An  agreement  ] 

) 

reached  in  Geneva  and  signed  in  July  1962  by  14  nations,  including  the  \ 

J o 

United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Communist  China,  \ 

end  both  North  and  South  Vietnam,  assured  the  continuing  seourity  of  j 

the  region  for  North  Vietnam,  in  declaring  the  neutrality  of  Laos,  j 

the  signatories  promised  not  to  introduce  into  Laos  "troops  or  military 
personnel  in  any  form  whatsoever,"  establish  "any  foreign  military  base," 
or  "use  the  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  for  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries, W^1  in  compliance  foreign  personnel 
fighting  on  th*  Royal  Lao  Government  side  were  withdrawn  from  Laos  under 
the  sxperviaion  of  the  International  Control  Commission,  The  U.S.  with- 
drew all  6 66  American  combatants.  Only  4-0  North  Vietnamese,  however, 
passed  through  the  designated  checlq?oint,  leaving  behind  an  estimated 
10,000  regular  soldiers.^ 

79p.F.  Langer  fluid  J.J.  Zasloff,  Revolution  in  Laos:  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet  Lao.  RM-5935  (Santa  Monica,' "cViifomiai  RAND 
Corporation,  19^9 ),  chapter  V,  pp.  80-110, 

71 

1 U,S.,  Department  of  State,  United  States  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Agreements,  Volume  14,  Part  1 (Washingtont  Government 
Printing  Office,  1964),  pp.  1105-1107. 

^Langer  and  Zasloff,  Revolution  in  Laos,  pp,  106-1 07. 
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The  North  Vietnamese  military  presence  in  Laos  continued  to 
grow,  exceeding  ^0,000  man  by  1968, 7*  These  can  be  divided  into  three 
groupei  those  supporting  the  Pathet  Lao,  those  operating  against  3outh 
Vietnam  from  bases  in  Laos,  and  those  engaged  in  running  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail.  Together  they  ensured  the  oeourity  of  the  logistics  system. 

The  last  consideration  was  a genuine  constraint  which  treaties 

could  not  oiroumvant  or  superpowers  ameliorate.  The  pattern  of  Inda— 

oliina's  weather  was  beyond  manipulation.  North  Vietnamese  strategists 

had  to  adapt  their  plans  to  the  diotates  of  seasonal  olimatio  changes. 

historically,  Indochina’s  weather  has  been  dominated  by  two  monsoons, 

distinct  o]iraatio  seasons  whioh  have  had  a profound  impact  on  military 

activities.  The  Southwest  Monsoon  prevailed  from  May  to  September  and 

the  Northeast  Moneoon,  from  November  through  February,  with  a variable 

transitional  season  between  the  two.  The  heavy  rains  which  accompanied 

the  monsoons  made  large  scale  operations  all  but  i/ipossible,  Traffic- 

ability  was  so  substantially  reduced  that  men  afoot  moved  with  grave 

difficulty  and  vehicles  were  often  brought  to  a virtual  standstill. 

Concomitant  low  ceilings  and  poor  visibility  similarly  curtailed  air 

7 L 

operations.  Combat  as  well  as  logistical  activitieo  were  hampered. 


^■^Bstiaotes  varied.  The  Military  Assistance  Command  in  its 
"Qiauterly  Evaluation  Report,  October-^ec  ember  1968,'*  estimated  40*000 
North  Vietnamese  military  in  Laos  (p.  8).  The  Military  Balance,  1968- 
1969  (London:  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  19^8),  p.  37*  stated 
45*000,  while  an  official  Royal  Lao  Government  white  paper  estimated 


that  more  than  57*000  North  Vietnamese  troops  wore  in  Laos  in  violation 
of  the  1962  Geneva  Accords*  see  Livre  Blano  sur  les  Violations  doa 
Aooords  de  Geneve  de  1982  par  le  Gouvomement  du  Nord  Vietnam  (Laos: 
Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrsnperes,  1970},  p.  C "" 


7Sj.s.,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  ’’Southeast  Asia  Weather," 
(Special  Intelligence  Supplement,  18  June  19^5),  and  U.S.,  Air  Force, 
"Climate  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,"  (1st  Weather  Wing  Special  Study, 
105-9*  April  1965)*  especially  pp,  3-5» 
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Frequent,  heavy  precipitation  during  the  Southwest  Monsoon 
inundated  southeastern  Laos,  the  oentral  highlands  and  all  southern 
South  Vietnam,  including  the  populous  regions  surrounding  Saigon  and 
in  the  Mekong  delta.  Fighting  was  generally  reatrioted  to  small  unit 
actions.  The  Northeast  Monsoon,  from  November  to  February,  on  the 
other  hand,  brought  heavy  rain  to  the  ooastal  regions  which  were  un- 
touched by  the  earlier  May-to-September  monsoon.  Only  during  the 
intervening  period,  roughly  February  to  June,  were  major  operations 
throughout  the  oountry  practicable.  Hence  all  three  grand  offensives 
of  the  Second  Indoohina  War  occurred  at  this  time:  Tet-1968,  February- 
Marohj  Easter-1972,  Maroh-Aprll;  and  the  final  one,  March-April  1975* 

The  Southwest  Monsoon  directly  affeoted  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
Logistics  depended  upon  that  vital  artery  and  its  use  had  to  be  timed 
accordingly.  The  solution  avoided  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
weather  and  satisfied  the  operational  demands.  A "logistical  offensive” 
normally  comnenoed  during  November  when  the  route  through  Laos  was  dry. 

The  drive  tapered  off  in  May  and  generally  terminated  in  June  with  the 

•75 

onset  of  the  Southwest  Monsoon.  It,  was  a complementary  arrangement. 

Men  and  materiel  moved  south  for  the  few  months  preceding  the  seasonal 
round  of  countrywide  operations.  This  allowed  stores  to  be  built-ip 

1/ 

^Statistics  concerning  the  infiltration  of  personnel  into  South 
Vietnam  for  the  1968  and  I969  campaigns  clearly  depicted  a movement  oyole 
revolving  around  the  two  monsoons.  Groups  of  infiltrators  began  departing 
North  Vietnam  in  late  October  I967  and  November  1968  and  oeased  being 
diepatohed  by  the  following  June.  As  a matter  of  record,  over  the  two- 
year  period  none  was  sent  South  during  July,  August,  or  September  1967 
and  only  three  groups  during  those  months  in  1968.  See  Military  Assis- 
tance Coranand,  GICV  Study  ST  7O-O5,  PP  • 62-66. 
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and  new  arrivals  to  fie shout  underatrength  units*  Some  unit  level 
training  oould  be  conducted*  Once  the  weather  oleared  and  offensive 
action  was  initiated,  personnel  and  munitions  flawed  in  a steady 
stream*  Replacements  and  supplies  for  units  depleted  in  intensive 
fighting  were  available  for  the  good  campaigning  months. 

The  four  constraints  of  availability  of  men  and  of  materiel, 
control  of  southeastern  Laos,  and  the  weather  posed  problems  for  North 
Vietnam's  military  planners.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  these 
factors  did  not  seriously  disrupt  the  overall  logistical  effort. 


Major  Logistics  Routes 

The  North  Vietnamese  used  both  sea  and  land  routes  for  infiltra- 
tion, using  the  maritime  passage  almost  exclusively  for  the  shipping  of 
munitions. ^ The  major  land  routes,  four  in  all  leading  from  North 
Vietnam,  were  used  for  virtually  all  personnel  movement  and  the  trans- 
port of  large  quantities  of  materiel.  One  transited  the  bolder  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam;  the  others  passed  directly  into  Laos*  The 
latter  three  oonaxstod  of  networks  of  roads  stenming  from  one  or 
another  of  three  passes  connecting  North  Vietnam  with  Laos  Uirough 
rugged  mountainous  terrain. 

The  hub  of  all  military  transport  activity  in  North  Vietnam 
was  Vinh,  a city  in  Nghe  An  province,  to  which  troops  traveled  from 


7&rha  re  were  occasions  when  men  were  infiltrated  by  sea,  but  it 
is  believed  that  this  method  was  Limited  to  extremely  small  groups  of 
specialised  administrative,  technical,  and  intelligence  personnel.  For 
exanple,  four  Comunis t.  agents  at,  tempted  to  infiltrate  by  sea  in  April 
1963  and  were  captured  shortly  after  landing  in  South  Vietnam.  See 
Department  of  State,  Aggression  from  the  North*  pp*  12-13* 
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over  26  training  camps  and  materiel  passed  from  Hanoi  and  the  port  of 
Haiphong.  The  four  major  routes  originated,  of  course,  in  Vinh*  The 
most  direct  course  ran  south  to  Dong  Hoi  and  then  slanted  southwest  to 
cross  the  western  end  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  From  there  it  led  to 
a large  base  area  in  Laos  known  as  "611"  south  of  Khe  Sanh,  The  other 
routes  wound  t’nrough  defiles  leaving  North  Vietnam,  The  northernmost 
ran  westward  from  Vinh  generally  along  National  Route  8.^  It  crossed 
to  Laos  tlirough  the  Nape  Pass,  turned  routh,  joined  National  Route  12, 
and  tlien  slid  eastward  to  the  liaotian  side  of  the  Mu  Gia  Pass.  The 
second  route  traveler!  south  along  National  Route  1A  through  Ha  T’inh 
and  then  turned  westward  along  Nationa  l.  Routes  1 5 i and  15,  joining 
National  Route  12  at  Mu  Gia  Pass.  Tho  third  route  presented  a choice 
of  rail  or  boat  in  going  from  Vinh  to  join  Route  137  which  led  through 
Ban  Karai  Pass  into  Laos.  A number  of  minor  roads  and  trails,  which 
were  conduits  from  the  Mu  Gia  and  Ban  Karai  passes,  terminated  either 
at  a large  base  area  near  the  Jiaotian  village  of  Tohcpone,  designated 
*'60^  or  at  Base  Area  611  which  was  also  fed  by  the  DMZ  passage.  Reach- 
ing one  of  these)  staging  areas  completed  the  first  phase  of  the  transport 
effort.  In  the  next  phase  men  and  materiel  were  sent  forward  along  the 
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' ‘The  Military  Assistance  Command  assigned  arbitrary  three-digit 
numerical  designations  to  loimmuiot  base  areas  for  ease  in  identification. 
Although  national  route  numbers  ore  oited,  these  were  not  necessarily  the 
aotual  roads  used,  A complex  network  of  lesser  roads  and  trails  was  con- 
structed parallel  to  nationally  numbered  routes,,  This  redundant  system 
facilitated  heavy  traffic  and  alleviated  congestion  at  bottlenecks. 

National  Route  nunbers  indicate  location  and  ttie  general  axis  of  direction. 

^There  was  a fourth  defile,  the  Ban  Raving  Pass,  wliich  was  located 
15  miles  northwest  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  Little  is  known  about  its 
use,  and  it  is  not  believed  to  have  been  a major  infiltration  route. 
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Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  1*03  in  accordance  with  delivery  plans* 
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Logistics  Organization 

North  Vietnam  created  and  maintained  an  elaborate,  and,  in 
certain  respects. unique,  army  organization  for  the  logistical  support 
of  the  Communist  forces  fighting  in  Soi  th  Vietnam,  Overall  responsi- 
bility rested  in  the  General  Logistics  Directorate  of  the  High  Coirenand 
in  Hanoi,  To  exeoute  the  directorate's  plans,  two  transportation  groups 
were  established,  beginning  with  the  559th  Transportation  Group  in  May 
1959*  Later  expanding  requirements  of  the  more  ambitious  strategies 
brought  into  existence  the  500th  Transportation  Group.  Geography 
divided  their  responsibilities.  Logistics  functions  within  North  Viet- 
nmne  were  the  task  of  the  500th  Group,  and  the  559th  Group  performed  the 
same  functions  in  the  panhandle  region  of  southeastern  Laos,  Its  mission 

encompassed  the  essence  of  North  Vietnam’s  groundbome  logistical  effort 
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connoted  in  the  term  Ho  Old.  Minh  Trail, 

The  specific  functions  of  the  559th  Group,  which  may  have  nunbored 
as  many  as  50,000  men,  were* 

(1)  Movement  and  storage  of  supplies  from  NVN  ^North  Vietnam/. to 
depots  along  the  Laotian/HVN  border  and  to  several  points  within 
the  KVN  Republic  of  Vietnam  - South  VietnamJ7 , 

(2)  Improvement,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  the  roads  and 
major  traila  wit  Ian  the  area, 

(3)  Logistical  support  and  route  guides  for  infiltration  personnel 
along  the  cotnmo-liaison  route,  as  well  as  evacuation  of  casualties,  . 

(4)  Maintenance  of  hospital,  dispensary,  and  aid  station  facilities.0 


^Military  Assistance  Command,  CICV  Study  ST  70"^5»  p,  27, 
80Ibid„  p.  2. 

81lbid,  pp.  20-29. 
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Two  unique  types  of  units  were  formed  and  placed  mder  the  direct  command 
of  tbs  559th  Group  to  accomplish  those  functions.  One  was  called  the 
Birth  Tram,  and  the  other,  which  can  be  transliterated  from  Vietnamese, 
tho  "coramo-liaison  station." 

A Binh  Tram,  roughly  equivalent  to  a regimental  logistioal  head- 
quarters, normally  had  a fixed  location  in  a specific  geographic  area 
for  which  it  was  responsible.  Facilitating  the  movement  and  security 
of  men  and  materiel  moving  through  its  area  was  ito  principal  function. 
Engineer,  transportation,  signal,  and  infantry  units  were  assigned  to 
Binh  Trams  to  fulfill  these  tanks  as  required  by  the  local  situation. 

Binh  Tram  33,  for  example,  Ivad  two  engineer  battalions,  a transportation 
and  a signal  battalion,  and  three  uir  defense  artillery  battalions, 

while  Binh  Tram  43'  a environment  required  the  assignment  of  three 
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battalions  — one  each  of  signal,  engineer  and  infantry. 

By  197°#  11  Binh  Trams  had  been  identified  in  the  Laotian  pan- 
handle where  they  were  based  at  key  road  Junctions  or  in  base  complexes 
as  subordinates  of  the  559th  Group.  Binh  Tram  1,  located  along  National 
Route  12  west  of  the  Mu  Gia  Pass,  serviced  traffic  coming  through  Nape  pass 
as  well  as  Mu  Gia  pass.  Binh  Trams  ’>?.  and  3 A were  in  major  staging 
•Teas  — Base  Areas  604-  (near  Tc  hep  one)  and  611.  Binh  Tram  33,  deployed 
near  the  junction  of  Routes  9 and  92,  advanced  traffic  moving  eastwaid 
into  South  Vietnam,  Similarly,  Binh  Tram  2h2  facilitated  movement  into 
South  Vietnam  through  the  A Shan  Valley.  Binh  Trams  43,  44,  35,  and 
37  also  operated  Base  Areas  607,  614,  612,  and  609  respectively. 

^ ^Military  Assistance  Comnand,  G1CV  Study  ST  70-05,  pp.  29-30. 
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Binh  Tram  36  at  the  junotion  of  Route  96  and  the  primary  eaat-'west  road 
loading  into  the  northern  portion  of  K on  tun  province  in  South  Vietnam, 
Although  Binh  Tram  5's  exact  location  was  unknown  it  probably  aided 

OX 

infiltration  into  Cambodia  from  southern  Attopeu  province* 

While  Binh  Trams  dealt  primarily  with  maintenance  of  roads, 
transportation  of  supplies,  and  ground  and  air  defense  of  designated 
areas,  cormio-liaison  stations  were  concerned  mainly  with  personnel 
movement*  Stations  assisted  groups  of  infiltrators  by;  (1)  feeding 
and  quartering  them,  (2)  guiding  them  to  the  next  station,  and  (3) 

QK 

providing  medical  care.  The  typical  way  station  was  placed  near  a 
stream  and  consisted  of  a dispensary,  cookhouse,  eating  faoility,  and 
bivouac  site.  It  was  manned  by  Vj  to  20  soldiers,  including  liaison 
and  supply  officers  and  a platoon  leader.  Normally,  .jungle  canopy 
completely  screened  the  station  from  aerial  observation.^ 

Over  50  commo-liaiaon  stations  tod  been  identified  by  U.3. 
military  intelligence  by  1969.  The  cl  lain  of  way  stations  stretched 
the  entire  length  of  the  Ko  Chi  Mink  Trail,  from  the  passes  out  of 
North  Vietnam  to  the  Cambodian  border  nearly  300  miles  to  the  south. 
Stations  wore  situated  one  day's  march  apart.  Intervals  between  them 
were  riot  uniform  since  they  took  into  account  the  terrain  and  the  time 


^"Wlitary  Assistance  Comnand,  01 CV  Study  ST  70-05,  pp»  29  and  31, 
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°^Medioal  oare  was  especially  important . One  official  study  based 
on  interviews  with  40  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  or  defectors  reveal- 
ed that  substantial  numbers  of  personnel  became  ill  en  route,  many  with 
malaria  and  some  with  beri-beri,  See  Konrad  Kellen,  A Profile  of  the  PAVN 
Soldier  in  South  Vietnam,  M-5013-1SA/ARPA  ( formerly  Confidential)  (Santa 
Monica,  California;  RAND  Corporation,  1966),  pp.  27-28, 


Q5ciCV  Study  ST  70-05,  p.  3?. 
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required  to  make  the  trip  afoot.  Stations  were  laid  out  along  a web  of 
trails  which  took  different  courses  to  roach  the  next  and  the  ultimate 
destination.  Consequently  soldiers  did  not  pass  sequentially  through 
all  the  stations.  Stations  in  varying  numbers  were  assigned  to  oqhho- 
liaison  battalions  which  managed  the  overall  operation.  At  least  eight 
such  battalions  were  in  existence  in  1%9*  Some  controlled  me  few  as 
four  stations;  one  battalion  had  as  many  as  nine,®** 

This  was  how  the  559th  Transportation  Group  carried  out  its 
mission,  maintaining  and  operating  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  assuring 
the  flow  of  men  and  materiel  from  North  Vietnam  to  Communist  forces  in 
the  South.  It  was  hot,  however,  the  extent  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
military  logistics  organization.  Each  of  the  four  ocmnards  charged 
with  combat  operations  in  South  Vietnam  had  its  own  logistics  units, 
and  the  559th  Group's  mission  merely  ended  with  delivery  of  raen  and 
munitions  to  the  rear  base  areas  of  these  commands.  The  onward  move- 
ment and  distribution  then  became  the  task  of  the  separate  command's 
rear  service  unit's. 

Personnel  1 nfi’ltration  Process 

The  North  Vietnamese  mi.  u l.nry  personnel  replacement  process 
illustrated  the  intimate  involvement  of  the  Vietnamese  Worker’s  Party 
in  defense  affairs,  ft;'  agency  ;»f  '•  In  Contrail  Committee,  in  faot,  had 


^“Military  Assistance  Command,  CXCV  Study  ST  7C-O5,  pp.  52,  53 
and  55.  The  relationship  between  Binh  Trams  and  conmo-liaison  battalions 
io  unclear.  Some  analysts  believe  Umt  the  battalions  were  subordinate  to 
tho  Binh  Trains,  but  there  is  no  corroborating  documentation.  Probably  a 
battalion  reported  directly  to  tine  559th  Group  and  only  coordinated  activ- 
ities with  the  Binh  Timm  in  the  area  where  it  was  located. 
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to  approve  requests  for  military  personnel  to  replenish  combat  losses 
sustained  in  the  South,  One  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  VWP  Central 
Committee  was  the  Central  Reunification  Department,  and  all  matters 
dealing  with  reunification,  the  national  objective,  were  channeled  through 
this  deportment,  As  a further  step,  a single  operational  headquarters 
for  all  party  activities  in  South  Vietnam,  both  political  and  military, 
was  established  in  March  1962,  Known  as  the  Central  Offioe  for  South 
Vietnam,  or  COSVft,  this  organisation  came  under  the  .immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Central  Reunification  Department,  COSVN's  Military  Affairs 
Committee  was  the  channel  through  w>'_'~h  instructions  from  Hanoi  were 
issued  as  orders  to  the  headquarters  of  the  "South  Vietnamese  Liberation 
Armed  Forces. " It  commanded  a'i.1  Vietnamese  Communist  combat  forces  in 
tine  South  at  the  time,  Tlie  swiftening  tempo  of  the  war,  however,  forced 
an  alteration  in  the  command  structure  in  step  with  an  influx  of  North 
Vietnamese  recruits  and  regular  units.  Three  additional  commands, 
independent  counterparts  of  COSVN,  were  estbalished  in  1967,  By  the 
next  year,  all  four  commands  wur e reporting  directly  to  the  High  Command 
in  Hanoi  and  received  military  policy  guidance  and  directives  from  the 
General  Staff  and  General  Political  Directorates,^  The  expansion  in 
commands,  moreover,  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  supervision  which  the 
Central  Reunification  Department  exercised. 

In  1968,  the  four  commands  were: 

(1)  The  Liberation  Armed  Forces  Headquarters  wiiioh 
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'Conley,  The  Conmunist  insurgent  Infrastructure  in  South  Viet- 
nam, p,  25,  Sharp  anti  Westniorelaiid,  pp»  203-205,  and  Military  Assistance 
Cormiand,  CICV  Study  ST  -70-05,  p,  2, 
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operated  in  COSVN' s area.  It  enoompas: ad  all  southern  South  Vietnam 
from  Quang  Duo  province  eastward  to  the  sea  and  southward  to  the  southern- 
most tip  of  the  country, 

(2)  The  B-3  Front  which  was  responsible  for  operations 
in  the  provinces  of  Kontum,  PleaJkru,  and  Darlao  in  the  western  oentral 
highlands, 

( 3)  Military  Rogion  Tri-Thien-ilue  which  direoted  forces 
in  the  two  northernmost  provinces  of  Quang  Tri.  and  Thua  Thien*  and  the. 
autonomous  municipality  of  Hue, 

(4)  Military  Region  5 which  was  responsible  for  the 
vast  remaining  area.  It  stretched  south  from  Quang  Nam  province  to 
include  all  the  ooastal  provinces  as  far  as  the  Ninh  Thuan  border. 

All  North  Vietnamese  army  units  and  all  Viet  Cong  main*  local,  and 
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guerrilla  forces  were  assigned  to  one  or  another  of  those  commands. 

The  Central  Reunification  Department*  once  in  effect  the  foster 
parent  of  COSVN,  found  itself  with  rauoh  the  same  relationship  to  the 
trio  of  new  combat  ootimands.  This  was  especially  true  of  requisitions 
for  personnel  *—  replacements  or  new  units,  A request  flowed  tip  the 
chain  of  corrtnand,  For  example,  the  9th  Viet  Cong  Division  would  consoli- 
date its  requirements  and  forward  the  request  to  its  immediate  command 
authority,  the  Liberation  Armed  Forces  Headquarters*  which  would  pass  it 
in  turn  to  COSVN' s Military  Affairs  Coinuittee.  A requisition  for  the 
entire  oorrraand  then  would  go  forward  to  the  Central  Reunifioation  Depart- 
ment in  Hanoi,  That  department's  Verification  Agency  would  evaluate  the 


^Military  Assistance  Conmand,  CICV  Study  ST  70-^5*  PP*  3*^- 
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request  and  report  its  findings  to  the  Central  C remittee*  If  the  request 

was  approved,  it  would  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Staff  Direotorate  of 

the  Ministry  of  Defense*  To  satisfy  a requirement  with  individual 

replacement*,  the  General  Staff  would  order  it*  Military  Proselyting 

Department  to  reOruit  men  for  basio  training  through  its  countrywide 

branohes.  If  it  were  decided  to  satisfy  the  Central  Conoittee'a  request 

by  deploying  a regular  unit  of  the  standing  army,  the  General  Staff 

Direotorate  would  seleot  a unit,  direct  it  to  undergo  the  neoeasary 

89 

training,  and  then  arrange  for  its  move. 

Training  preparatory  to  infiltration  revolved,  around  the  travel 
oyol©  whioh  the  monsoons  dlotated.  New  recruits  and  others  requiring 
specialized  training  generally  reoeived  about  six  months'  instruction* 
Basic  training  olasses  would  run  from  June  through  Deoerriber,  thereby 
assuring  a steady  stream  of  personnel  for  infiltration  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  in  the  ensuing  dry  weather  of  the  Northeast  Monsoon,^® 

All  personnel  reoeived  prein filtration  training  which  stressed 
physical  endurance  and  march  discipline*  For  established  units  this 
meant  a few  weeks  of  intensive  preparation  before  being  dispatched  to 
the  3outh,  Political  indoctrination  motivated  troops  to  anticipate  and 
accept  the  rigors  of  the  Trail,  Physical  conditioning  concentrated  on 
foroed  marches  with  heavy  packs,  preparing  infiltrators  to  carry  65- 
pound  loads  up  to  30  miles  a day  over  wooded  and  mountainous  terrain 
whioh  simulated  aotual  march  routes.  During  the  normal  eight-hour  day, 

^Military  Assistance  Cannand,  CICV  Study  ST  70-^5*  pp*  3-4* 

9°Ibia,.  p.  11. 
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there  would  be  only  ien-«dnute  breaks  each  hour.  Training  culminated 
with  short  leaves  for  family  farewells,  a aeries  of  stirring  political 
speeches,  and  finally  a unit  party  to  raise  morale. ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  training,  replacements  were  organised 

into  groups  of  varying  size  with  500  men  the  apparent  ideal.  Prior  to 

departure,  each  group  was  assigned  a unique  identification  number, 

including  regular  army  battalions  aeleoted  for  infiltration.  Group 

identification  numbers  facilitated  adininistrative  control,  and  provided 

some  degree  of  security  by  ooncealing  a unit's  true  identify.  To  aid 

in  routing  a group  on  its  way,  the  numerical  designation  indicated  the 

unit's  intended  final  destination.  In  1068  a four-«ligit  identification 

numbering  system  came  into  use.  The  first  digit  normally  indicated 

the  receiving  command;  the  1000  aeries  usually  meant  Military  Region  5* 

.3000  aeries  the  B-3  Pront,  and  the  2000  and  4000  series  was  generally 

reserved  for  C0SVN.  The  last  three  digit*  were  issued  in  numerical 
92 

sequence. 

There  were  two  other  administrative  controls  used  to  help  manage 
infiltration.  One  was  a five-digit  "Letter  Box  Nunber"  which  served  as 
a o overt,  mailing  address  for  North  Vietnamese  army  unit#.  The  other 
measure  was  intended  to  deter  desertions,  prevent  loitering  and 

•^Military  Assistance  Command,  0ICV  Study  ST  70-05,  pp.  1 1 7 • 

92Ibld..  pp,  18,  60  and  62-65.  Prisoners  and  defectors  by 
stating  their  infiltration  group  number  during  interrogation  unwitting- 
ly furnished  dues  on  the  number  of  groups  sent  to  r,he  variola  oonmands 
during  the  travel  season.  Extrapolations  from  this  information  formed 
a basis  for  estimating  the  extent  of  North  Vietnamese  personnel  infil- 
tration. 
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unauthorized  acrwmenta  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  Kach  soldier  wbb 
issued  an  "infiltration  pass"  which  identified  iiim  by  name,  contained 
two  fingerprints,  gave  his  physical  description,  his  group's  identifi- 
cation number,  its  destination,  and  4V,e  date  of  issue. 9-5 

About  one  week  prior  to  departure  an  infiltrator  was  issued 
two  green,  unmarked  uniforms,  two  pairs  of  underwear,  a pair  of  rubber 
sandals,  a waterproof  sheet,  a hammock,  a one-man  tent,  mosquito  net- 
ting, a canteen,  and  a knapsack*  He  carried  his  personal  weapon,  a 
medical  kit  containing  mainly  anti-malaria  medication,  and  a supply 
of  food  sufficient  for  five  to  seven  days. 9^ 

Onoe  trained  and  outfitted,  the  infiltration  group  was  ready 
for  the  .'Long  journey.  A variety  of  transport,  including  trains, 
tr ticks,  boats,  and  barges,  moved  the  units  through  North  Vietnam, 

After  orossirig  into  Laos,  however,  they  walked.  The  network  of 
paths  which  connected  the  caiTOO-U.nison  stations  formed  diatinot 
routes,  and  southbound  .'.roups  were  sent  by  one  or  another  route  in 
aeaordanoe  with  the  condition  of  the  trails  and  the  capacity  of  the 

stations. 95 

Personnel  destined  for  Military  Region  Tri-Thien-Hue,  if  they 
did  not  directly  cross  the  Demilitarized  &one,  entered  South  Vietnam 
from  Base  Area  60 4,  near  Tohepone,  by  way  of  National  Route  9#  Altema- 

9-^Military  Aaaistance  Command,  CiCV  Study  ST  70-05#  pp*  18-19* 
Captured  correspondence  with  letter  box  numbers,  and  identity  documents 
assisted  intelligence  analysts  in  deducing  North  Vietnamese  order  of 
battle  and  estimating  the  number  of  infiltrators* 

9^Kellon,  A Profile  of  tfe  PAW  Soldier  In  South  Vietnam. 
pp,  27-28 f Department  of  St-itc,  Apj7.bc  sa  l on  from  the  North,  p.  5# 
and  CICV  Study  ST  70-05,  pp*  22-?3. 

9^CICV  Study  ST  70-08,  up.  2Jt  and  M. 
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tively,  they  can©  from  Bose  Area  611  and  headed  toward  Hue  along  Route 
548  fran  A Shou.  The  K-12  Transportation  Battalion,  the  Region's 
logistics  unit  guided  the  incoming  group  to  an  area  where  the  replace- 
ments were  turned  over  to  the  combat  units.  Average  travel  time  to 

96 

Base  Areas  604  and  611  was  about  20  days. 

Groups  of  person] lel  en  route  to  Military  Region  5 also  pa83ed 
through  A Shau,  They  then  turned  southeast  along  Route  614  and  sub- 
sidiary roads  and  trails.  Base  Area  614  was  the  staging  area  for  the 
Region's  southern  area  of  operations.  Although  the  Region's  240th 
Transportation  Regiment  was  primarily  engaged  in  moving  supplies,  it 

97 

guided  infiltration  groups  if  necessary. 

Base  Area  609  was  the  terminus  of  the  559th  Transportation 
Group's  chain  of  commo-liaison  stations*  It  took  about  50  days  to 
reach  there  from  Vinh.  Most  of  the  time  ms  spent  inarching  through 
Laos.  Prom  609,  where  the  borders  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam met,  to  southwestern  Darlac  province,  the  B-3  Front  operated  19 
of  its  own  way-stations.  These  assisted  groups  to  reaoh  Base  Areas 
702  and  701  which  were  logistic  bases  which  supported  the  Front's 
military  operations  in  the  Central  Highlands.  Iheae  way— stations, 
dubbed  the  "Liberation  Trail,"  were  in  effect  an  extension  of  the 

Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  were  used  by  groups  intended  for  C0SVN,  It 

98 

took  three  weeks  to  traverse  the  Liberation  Trail  on  foot.'' 


9 ^Military  Assistance  Oo:u;i*?. ml,  CICV  Study  LT  ^0— 05,  PP*  34# 

38. and  52. 

97Ib.ld.,  pp.  34.35  and  30.' 
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COSVN’s  own  logistics  organization  was  large  and  even  more 
complex  than  the  559th  Group.  It  maintained  .34  conano-liaiaon  stations 
in  Cambodia  near  the  South  Vetnamese  border.  These  extended  the 
logistics  routes  to  half  a dozen  base  areas  which  the  Liberation  ^rmed 
Forces  acrmiand  maintained,  OOSVN  had  set  up  eight  rear  service  groups, 
and  presumably  personnel  drawn  from  these  units  manned  the  stations. 
Guiding  infiltration  groups  was  only  one  function  of  the  rear  service 
groups;  procuring  food  and  supplies  locally  and  shipping  them  along 
with  weapons  and  ammunition  to  the  fighting  forces  were  their  main 
tasks.  Maintenance  of  three  units  with  a unique  mission  indicated  the 
difficulty  COSVN  had  encountered  in  controlling  large  nimbers  of  person- 
nel in  vast  base  areas  and  others  wandering  among  them.  In  July  1969 
the  Liberation  Army  Headquarters  activated  the  92nd  and  94th  Straggler 
Recovery  and  Replacement  Regiments  to  augment  the  existing  90th  Regi- 
ment. Apart  from  x'olicing  deserters  and  stragglers,  the  regiments 

ird ootrinated  recalcitrant  personnel  and  recruited  and  trained  local 
99 

conscripts. 

This  then  was  the  process  for  bringing  replacements  and  reserves 
from  Norl-h  Vietnam  to  the  combat  zones  in  South  Vietnam.  The  initial 
phase  was  centralized.  The  50°th  and  559th  Transportation  Groups, 
subordinates  of  the  General  Logistics  Directorate  in  Hanoi,  moved  the 
men  through  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  respectivelyr  The  four  independent 
military  commands  assumed  the  responsibility  for  onward  movement  from 
there  with  their  own  separate  logistics  units.  The  long  journey,  apart 


^%ilitary  Assistance  Coninand,  CJCV  Study  ST  70-05,  PP*  57,  40, 
42  and  53. 
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fran  the  stretch  through  North  Vietnam,  had  to  be  made  on  foot.  Travel 
time  from  the  starting  point  at  Vinh  to  the  southernmost  way-station, 
some  600  miles  away,  took  over  100  days.  Heat,  fatigue,  disease,  and 
interdiotien  exacted  a high  oost  in  attrition.  Captured  documents  and 
prisoner  of  war  reports  pointed  to  a loss  rate  of  over  15  percent.  Ap- 
parently malaria  was  the  primary  reason  soldiers  fell  out  of  their 

infiltration  group.  In  spite  of  these  hardships,  the  personnel  infil- 

100 

tration  system  succeeded  in  delivering  men  to  fight  in  South  Vietnam, 
Transportation  of  Supplies 

Supplies  were  delivered  to  Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam  by 
land  and  sea.  Delivery  by  land  paralleled  the  personnel  infiltration 
process.  The  movements  of  men  and  of  materiel  were  two  parts  of  the 
one  logistics  system.  The  same  organizations  were  involved  and  general- 
ly the  same  land  routes  were  used.  The  maritime  system  was  reserved 
almost  exclusively  for  the  movement  of  materiel. 

Geography  was  a leading  influence  in  selecting  the  method  of 
delivery,  and  security  determined  how  goods  would  be  sent  to  the  request- 
ing military  commands.  In  some  caaeB  a combination  of  both  land  and 
sea  methods  were  appropriate.  Generally  speaking,  supplies  for  Military 
Region  Tri-Thien-Hue  went  by  land.  Similarly,  land-looked  B-3  Front 
depended  on  overland  deliveries.  The  vast  area  of  operations  of  Military 
Region  5 encouraged  delivery  by  sea  to  forces  near  the  coast,  but,  for 

10®Kellen,  A Profile  of  the  PAVN  Soldier  in  South  Vietnam, 
pp,  27-28  and  Military  Assistance  Oomnand,  CICV  Study  ST  70-05,  PP«  52 
and  67,  Some  infiltrators  reovperated  from  their  illnesses,  but  infor- 
mation on  the  recovery  rote  is  not  available. 
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the  moat  part,  goods  arrived  by  road,  GOSVN*  a looation  contributed  to 
the  development  of  a mique  supply  system  whioh  relied  primarily  on 
foreign  oommeroial  shippers  and  local  procurement*  The  Liberation  Army’ s 
major  base  areas  were  located  in  Cambodia  near  the  Vietnamese  border* 

The  Cambodian  leader,  Prinoe  Sihanouk,  tolerated  Vietnamese  Communist 
military  presence  in  the  border  regions*  An  equally  inportant  fact  was 
Cambodia's  ostensibly  neutral  stance  whioh  aooorded  the  North  Vietnamese 
the  privilege  of  importing  munitions  through  the  deep-water  port  of 
Sihanoukville  and  buying  other  goods,  mainly  foodstuffs,  locally. 

The  overland  transport  of  supplies  initially  utilised  the  same 
four  logistics  routes  on  whioh  infiltrating  personnel  traveled,  although 
the  speoifio  trails  were  different*  Only  seldom  did  a marching  unit 
travel  with  a supply  train.  After  trucks  took  the  place  of  porters  and 
bioyolsa  in  1965,  oontaot  between  consignments  of  men  and  materiel  was 
avoided,  if  at  all  possible*  The  introduction  of  motor  vehicles 
necessitated  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  for  their  exclu- 
sive use*  Troops  were  restricted  to  the  narrower  paths.  By  1967  trucks 
entered  Laos  only  by  way  of  the  Mu  Gia  or  Ban  Karai  passes  where  reaponai 
bility  waa  transferred  from  the  500th  Transportation  Group  to  the  559th, 
The  supply  oonvoya  then  moved  on  roads  whioh  the  group's  Binh  Trams 

maintained  in  fulfilling  their  primary  mission  to  move,  store,  protect, 

101 

and  dispense  supplies. 


U*3*,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings 
Before  the  ^Electronic  Battlefield  Subcommittee,  18,  19,  end  24  November 
1970,  Investigation  into  Electronic  Battlefield  Program  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,'  197“*),  P*  HO  and  J-Iilitary  Assistance  Command 
C10V  Study  ST  70-05,  PP*  28-29. 
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Military  Region  T ri *^T hi en -Hue  got  its  supplies  through  the 
Demilitarised  Zone  or  from  Base  Areas  604  and  6i1  in  Laos.  The  Region’s 
K-12  Transportation  Battalion  arranged  for  pickup*  haulage,  and  distri- 
bution* Similarly,  the  240th  Transportation  Regiment  of  Region  5 
collected  supplies  at  Base  Areas  607,  611,  and  614  and  freighted  them 
to  oombat  units  in  South  Vietnam,  At  least  three  different  routes 
were  the  potential  channels  for  supplies  consigned  to  the  B-3  Front, 

Some  oarae  through  Region  5’s  area  and  were  oarried  south,  others  were 
drawn  from  Base  Area  609,  and  the  Front ' a southern  portion  reoeived 

supplies  brought  north  from  OOSVN's  area.  The  Front  had  its  own  250th 

102 

Transportation  Regiment  for  internal  logistics  support. 

Commercial  cargo  ships,  under  Contract  to  international  shipping 

firms  delivered  weapons,  equipment,  ' and  other  munitions  for  CCSVN  to 

Sihanoukville,  Companies  engaged  by  the  North  Vietnamese  included 

Cwon-Gwon  Shipping,  British  Asian,  Winke  Lloyd,  and  American  Pacific 

Corporation,  Two  private  shippers  hauled  war  materiel  from  the  port 

to  secure  base  areas  near  the  South  Vietnamese  border.  The  Hak  Ly 

Company  had  worked  for  the  North  Vietnamese  since  1957,  By  1969  the 

firm’s  only  customer  vma  North  Vietnam,  The  company  had  a fleet  of 

100  ten-ton  trucks,  Tlie  second  sldpper,  the  Maohhim  Bopea  Company, 

had  68  trucks  of  the  same  capacity , For  transport  within  the  Cambodian 

sanctuaries  and  for  onward  shipment,  to  units  of  the  liberation  Amy, 

103 

COSVN  utilized  its  eight  roar  service  groups, 

^ ^Military  Assistance  0 ommand,  CICV  B^udy  ST  70-05,  pp*  vi, 
28-31  and  38. 

103Ibid,.  pp.  37-40. 
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The  603rd  Transportation  Battalion,  a dirent  subordinate  of  the 
General, Logistics  Directorate,  managed  the  noncommercial  infiltration 
of  supplies  by  sea.  The  unit  used  a variety  of  large  and  small  ooastal 
vessels  for  the  covert  delivery  of  munitions  to  corrmands  whioh  had 

..  ..  O ■ ' 

aooess  to  the  sea  in  Sduth  Vietnam,  The  extent  of  the  operation  was 
never  fully  defined,  but  there  was  evidence  that  indicated  wide  use  in 
the  early  1960* s»  In  February  I963  a vessel  carrying  over  100  tons  of 
munitions  was  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Phii  Yen  province  in  central  South 
Vietnam,  In  the  oar go  whioh  was  retrieved  there  were  approximately 

f ‘ ' 

one  million  rouids  of  small  arms  ammunition,  2,500  rifles,  1,000  sub- 

104. 

maohineguns,  and  more  than  1,000  hand  grenades.  In  the  mid-l960*a 

sampans,  junks,  and  similar  small  doastal  vessels  were  used.  As  there 

were  over  64,000  boats  of  this  general  type  in  South  Vietnamese  waters, 

chances  that  a few  carrying  sipp  lies  from  the  North  oould  go  undetected 

105 

were  reasonably  high. 

The  supply  portion  of  the  North  Vietnamese  logistics  system 
was  extensive,  well  organized  and  efficiently  run.  Diverse  methods  of 
transport  were  employed.  Utilization  of  the  sea  was  ingenious,  especial- 
ly the  employment  of  international  commercial  oerriers.  One  knowledgeable 
source  estimated  that  ”80^  of  war  supplies  used  by  the  Communists  operat- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  came  from  Sihanoukville,''10^  As  with  personnel 

10^Department  of  State,  Aggression  from  the  North,  pp,  15-19. 

U.S.,  Department  of  Defense,  Blue  Book  of  Coastal  Vessels, 

South  Vietnam  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  19*>7),  p.  97. 

1 0 fk 

In  a lecture  entitled  "The  Vietnam  War:  As  Assessment  by  a 

Vietnamese  Offioer, " presented  by  Colonel  Cao  Xuan  Ve  to  the  Royal  United 
Servioe  Institution,  London,  England,  on  18  November  1970. 
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J infiltration,  the  logistics  system  fulfilled  its  mission  of  delivering 

I supplies  to  the  fighting  foroes  in  South  Vietnam 

I:  ■ •'  ' " • " 

s-  • • 

i Logistics  Aocoraplishmehts 

■>  The  accocrplishnents  of , the  North  Vietnamese  Army  logistios 
system,  especially  between  1964  and  1969,  were  amazing.  The  ability 
to  provide  large  numbers  of  men  and  ooriparable  quantities  of  materiel 
not  only  allowed  the  leadership  in  Hanoi  to  prosecute  the  war,  but 
armed  their  troops  for  ever  more  violent  strategies.  There  iB  no 
evidence  that  logistics  seriously  constrained  the  High  Command,  W©11 
run  logistios,  in  fact,  enabled  the  Communists  to  matoh  the  enemy 
buildup  in  South  Vietnam  and  intensify  the  fighting  there. 

That  the  logisticians  satisfied  every  demand  or  even  mot  the 
minimum  levels  of  requested  support,  of  course,  was  never  a documented 
fact.  Without  access  to  the  pertinent  war  plans  and  supply  requisitions 
such  a conclusion  wan  beyond  reach.  In  the  absence  of  such  information, 
this  paper  was  restricted  to  describing  the  m ambers  of  men  reaching 

oombat  co/snands  in  the  South  and  offering  a general  conception  of  the 

\ ■ ...  ... 

amount  of  weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  delivered.  The  impact 
of  these  deliveries  'Was  related  to  the  marked  expansion  of  combat 
foroes  and  the  commensurate  increase  in  violence  as  the  different 
strategies  -were  unfolded. 

In  1964  an  estimated  12,000  men  were  infiltrated  into  South 


Vietnam. 1 


The  input  enabled  the  Viet  Cong  to  expand  their  main  force 
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’’Pentagon  Papers,"  hook  2,  Part  IV,  Section  A,  Subsection  5» 
Tab  3,  p*  36, 
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units  to  some  31  infantry  battalions*  Latex*  in  the  year  large  soale 

infiltration  began.  The  initial  conversion  of  Communist  troops  in  the 

South  to  a standardised  rifle  was  ooinoidental*  This  placed  an  additional* 

long-term  burden  on  the  incipient  logistics  system. 

Increased  logistics  requirements  beoame  evident  in  1965  as  the 

"Reunification  Campaign"  gradually  unfolded.  Infiltration  doubled  to 

24,000  men,  3ignifioantly  this  number  reflected  the  introduction  of 

regular  North  Vietnamese  army  units.  By  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 

27  North  Vietnamese  infantry  battalions  in  South  Vietnam*  The  aura  of 

early  victory  coupled  with  the  thrust  of  Viet  Gong  political  control 

into  populated  areas  produced  a narked  increase  in  local  recruitment 

and  lifted  the  overall  Communist  troop  strength  from  113,000  to 
109 

230,000,  7 Tho  miriber  of  Viet  Gong  main  force  battalions  doubled,  and 

. 110 

the  ocmbined  total  climbed  to  94  battalions.  The  end  result  was  that 

the  South  Vietnamese  army  began  to  crumble.  Its  units  were  overrun  and 

destroyed  by  Communist  battalions  which  were  larger  and  possessed 

greater  firepower  than  ever  before. 

Growth  on  an  ever  grander  soale  was  visible  the  next  year. 

At  least  58,000  freflh  soldiers  arrived  from  the  North  upping  the 

111 

number  of  North  Vietnamese  battalions  to  65,  Local  recruitment 


^®TJ.S,,  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "Enemy  Force 
Buildup,  July  1964  - Deoamber  1965,"  Combined  Intelligence  Center 
Vietnam,  Order  of  Battle  Study  66-1  (formerly  Confidential),  1966,  p,  i, 

^^Ibid,,  "Monthly  Evaluation  Report,  December  1965,”  (formerly 
Seoret),  p,  A-, 
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Ibid,,  CICV  Order  of  Battle  Study  66-1,  p,  i, 

^ Ibid, Monthly  Evaluation  Report,  December  1966,"  (formerly 
Seoret),  p,  97,  end  Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  114, 


remained  high,  bringing  the  total  end-of-year  strength  to  over  200,000 

men  formed  into  1M>  infantry  battalions,  artillery  units,  oombbt  engineers, 
1 112 

local  forces  and  guerrillas.  Heavy  fighting  punotuated  the  year* 

On  several  occasions  the  Communists  mounted  regiment«ei*ed  attacks*  end 
battalion-level  assaults  became  more  frequent*  A sign  of  the  continuous 
flow  of  munitions  was  the  vast  quantities  of  stores  uncovered  in  raids 
on  Communist  base  areas*  A 1I,S*  offioial  report  sunroariaing  military 
aotivity  during  1966  oonoluded  "there  is  no  indication  of  any  lessening 
of  enemy  determination."^^ 

The  observation  ms  accurate.  Infiltration  oontinued  to  rise, 
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climbing  to  over  100,000  during  1967*  The  battalion  count  exceeded 

200|  more  than  half  of  them  were  regular  North  Vietnamese  units.  This, 

however,  was  General  Westmoreland's  "Year  of  the  Offensive,"  and  the 

resulting  havoo  was  a severe  blow  to  Communist  foroes*  Despite  the  high 

casualties  inflicted  by  the  aggressive  American  operations,  their  foroes 

11*5 

still  numbered  225*000  men  by  the  end  Of  the  year*  J Same  75*000  of 

116 

them  were  northerners.  Not  only  was  the  supply  of  munitions  adequate 
to  sustain  the  Bharp  fighting,  but  the  logistiea  system  also  managed  to 
introduce  new,  more  sophisticated  weapons*  Foremost  among  these  were 

^ ^Military  Assistance  Coirmand,  "Monthly  Evaluation  Report, 
December  19 66,"  p,  97* 

113ibia..  p.  loo. 

"hbii..  0ICV  Study  ST  70-05,  pp,  59-60. 

^^Ibid*.  "Quarterly  Evaluation  Report,  January  - March  1968," 

( foremrly  Secret;,  p,  97* 

116Ibid*.  CICV  Study  ST  70-05,  p,  59. 
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the  Soviet-manufactured  122nm  and  140mm  barrage  rockets  with  11,000 

and  8,00(4meter  ranges  respectively.117  The  weight  of  the  launeher* 

over  100  pounds,  and  the  rooket  itself,  which  weighed  nearly  70  pounds, 

is  indioative  of  the  substantial  tonnages  the  logistios  system  was  able 
118 

to  aoooomodate.  As  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  there  ms  no 
evidence  that  the  momentum  of  the  fighting  or  the  extent  of  the  logisti- 


oel  effort  could  not  be  maintained. 

In  January  1968,  in  oomplianoe  with  the  Political  Bureau  decision 

to  inclement  a new  strategy,  a "General  Offensive-General  Uprising"  was 

lauofaed  oolnoiding  with  *he  "Tet"  or  lunar  new  year  holidays.  This  was 

the  largest  military  campaign  the  Communists  had  conducted  in  Indoohina 

up  to  that  time,  Support  for  it  required  a huge  logistioal  effort, 
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Infiltration  exceeded  234,000  men  during  the  year.  That  represented 

the  introduction  of  more  soldiers  than  were  present  in  South  Vietnam 

during  the  olosing  months  of  the  previous  year.  The  nunber  of  infantry 

battalions  swelled  to  22,5  — • the  equivalent  of  25  divisions  of  ocrnbat 
120 

troops.  By  June  70  percent  of  the  oooibat  personnel  in  the  South  were 
northerners,1^1  The  numbers  of  men  traversing  the  Ho  Ohi  Minh  Trail 
were  enormous:  January  « 24,000,  February  - 14,000,  March  - 33,000, 


117Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  I46, 

^^Republio  of  Vietnam,  Joint  General  Staff,  "War  Materiel  Used 
by  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam  or  Presumably  Available  to  North  Viet- 
nam," 1974  reprint  of  the  original  1968  edition,  pp,  180  and  184* 

^^Military  Assiatanoe  Carman d,  (HOV  Study  ST  70*05,  PP*  59-60, 

120Ibld..  "Quarterly  ©valuation  Report,  January  - March  1969, 


P*  143. 


'ibid..  CICV  study  ST  70-05,  pp,  59-60, 
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April  - 2 6, 000 1 May  - 30,000  and  June  25,000,  The  evidenoe  indicates 
that  more  then  one  SOOnnan  group  left  North  Vietnam  every  day,**22  No 
oonparable  date  mas  oompiled  on  the  amount  of  supplies  transported. 

The  support  of  twice  as  many  infiltrators  as  in  the  previous  year,  as 
well  as  the  heightened  intensity  of  the  fighting  and  higher  fsquency  of 
attaoks,  required  upwards  of  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  ammunition 
alone, 

During  the  first  half  of  1969  another  round  of  oountxywide  attaoka 
were  ordered,  and  the  troops  neoesssry  for  the  assaults  required  the 
infiltration  of  67,000  men.  The  revised  oanpaign,  however,  lacked  the 
ferocity  of  the  T©t  Offensive  although  the  casualties  were  high.  Later 
in  the  year  the  general  offensive  strategy  was  discarded  in  favor  of  one 
of  "Protracted  War,"  Nevertheless,  the  preservation  of  Gcranuriat  military 

* ■ •'  i 

presence  in  the  South  demanded  logistical  operations  of  major  proportions. 

In  the  subsequent  infiltration  season,  Maroh  1969  through  Juno  1970,  a 

further  43,000  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  tramped  their  way  down  the  Ho 
123 

Chi  Minh  Trail,  Supplies,  too,  had  to  be  transported  and  stockpiled, 

. j 

This  meant  that  the  roads  and  paths  had  to  maintained  along  with  the  i 

■'  ■ 1 
associated  base  areas  and  way-stations.  The  number  of  logistical  person- 

nel  in  Laos  remained  about  the  same,  ^ For  the  major  Conmunist  commands 

in  South  Vietnam  to  oontinue  the  war  in  Conformity  with  the  new  strategy 

still  required  an  extensive  logistics  system, 

^^Military  Assistanoe  Conmand,  CICV  Study  ST  70*05*  pp,  59-60, 

12^Ibid, 

122^bid„  p,  29, 
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Washington’s  polioymakers  reoognised  the  hole  played  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  military  logistics  system  in  frustrating  the  Amerioan 
politioal  objective  in  Indoohina  — the  preservation  of  a non-Gowuunist 
South  Vietnam.  The  degree  of  importance  attached  to  the  systera  and  the 
means  of  dealing  with  it,  however,  differed  in  the  polioies  adopted  by 
three  administrations  over  the  years  between  I96I  and  1969.  United 
States'  military  strategies  pursued  In  fulfillment  of  national  polioies, 
in  turn,  reflected  the  shifting  perceptions  and  politically  motivated 
solutions. 

Policy  Formulation 

IT,S,  policy  for  the  Indoohina  war  flowed,  of  course,  from  the 
White  House,  and  the  resultant  military  strategy  had  for  its  design 
the  achievement  at  which  the  polioy  was  aimed.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  need  to  aoquaint  the  reader  with  the  organisation  of  the  United 
States  government  with  its  three  ocequal  branches  — executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial.  Their  roles,  as  they  were  defire  d in  the 
Constitution  or  evolved  in  practioe,  are  known.  More  pertinent  is  an 
examination  of  the  decisionmaking  prooess  and  the  polioies  of  the 
administrations  of  John  F,  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Rio hard  M. 
Nixon,  who  were  the  President a over  the  years  of  1961  through  1969, 
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scttion. 


On  taking  offioe  Kennedy  dismantled  the  formal  National  3eourity 


Council  system,  replooing  it  with  » flexible  organisation  more  suitable 
to  his  personal  atyla,  The  Oounoil  oeased  being;  a "superdspartmsnt" 
overseeing  traditional  agencies  of  gov  rnraent,  assuming  instead  equal 
footing  with  Cabinet-level  departments,  Agenoies  with  primary  interest 
in  a given  field  tgaln  found  themselves  responsible*  Thus  State  Depart- 
ment again  beoame  supreme  in  the  field  of  national  seourity  with  the 
Defense  Department  closely  integrated  in  the  development  of  international 
seourity  policies.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Seourity  Affairs  played  a key  role  in  ocordinating  the  preparation  of 
studies  by  the  reapeotive  agenoies,  mrangLng  formal  Oounoil  meetings 
and  promulgating  Presidential  deoinions*  The  establishment  of  speoial 
"task  foroes"  beoame  common.  Under  this  concept  a Cabinet  official 
would  undertake  the  study  of  a particular  issue  and  draft  recomnen- 
dationa  concerning  it  in  response  to  the  President's  request.  He  would 
seek  contributions  from  other  interested  agenoies,  and  the  reoommendations 
would  be  presented  at  a formal  Counoil  session,  in  light  of  the 
ensuring  discussion  at  the  meeting  or  subsequent  to  it  the  President 
would  decide  a course  of  action.  Whenever  d ecisions  took  the  form  of 
directives  they  were  disseminated  as  a "National  Security  Action  Memoran- 
dum," abbreviated  NSAM,  to  agenoies  oonoemed  in  their  execution.  Major 
Vietnam  polioy  deoisions  were  embodied  in  a series  of  top  aeoret  NSAM'  e 


^Stanley  L*  Falk,  The  National  Seourity  Structure  (Washir^ torn 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Foroes,  1967)*  PP*  46-52. 
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beginning  with  the  Kennedy  administration  and  continuing  through 
Johnson’s.  These  NSAM'a  not  only  established  U.S.  goals,  but  often 
directed  the  execution  of  certain  speoifio  actions..,  There  directives 

j \ ' \x  "*• 

comnitted  combat  force's,  st  croop  levels,  and  even,  ordered  specific, 

'at taoks  end  military  operations.  In  short,  NSAM's  regulated  the 

fi'-\  \ :■  A'  , ■■  

conduct  of  the  war,  especially  during  the  Kennedy  period, 

NSAM-52,  which  MdGeorge  Bundy,  the  President's  national  seourity 
adviser  signed  on  11  May  1961,  prescribed  U.S.  policy  for  Vietnam.  The 
national  objective  was  succinctly  stated  as  being  "to  prevent  Communist 
domination  of  South  Vietnam.  a subsequent  seourity  memorandum,  NSAM-111, 
issued  on  22  November  1 961 , further  expanded  the  U.S.  commitment  by 
declaring  that  "the  U.S.  Government  is  prepared  to  join  the  ^iet-Nam 
Government  in  a sharply  increased  joint  effort  to  avoid  a further 
deterioration  in  the  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam."^  The  policy  remained 
the  same,  but  the  degree  of  involvement  became  greater. 


^The  Pentagon  Papers t The  Defense  Department  Hjofrory  of  Ihited 
States  Deoisionmaklng  on  ^le t ?■  an.  The  Senator  Grave 1 Edition  (Boston: 
BeaccnPresa,'  I97I),  volume  1,  "p.  631 . Whenever  possible  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  U.S.  Congress' 3 version  of  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  (•06' 
below).  However,  certain  documents  and  definitions  were  omitted  in  the 
official  publication,  -^n  such  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  quote  from 
the  four-volune  Beacon  Press  edition  whioh  contains  the  4*  100  pages  of 
the  Department  of  Defense's  original,  top  secret  study  whioh  Senator 
Gravel  entered  into  the  record  of  a specially  convened  meeting  of  his 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  on  the  evening  of  2?  June 

1971. 

-Hj.S,,  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Servioes,  United 
3tates  - Vietnam  Relations,  1945-1967  (Washington 1 Government  Printing 
Of  fice,  1971 ) , Book  11,’  Part  V,  Section  B,  Subsection  4,  p.  136.  Here- 
after cited  as  "Pentagon  Papers." 

Vbid.,  p.  419. 
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Johnson  Administration,  1963-1968 

Lyndon  Joluison's  sudden  and  \mprepared  ascension  to  the.  Presidenoy 
in  1963  undoubtedly  was  the  reason 'for  the  retention  of  the  Kennedy 
Council  system  operating  unchanged  until  McGeorge  Bundy's  departure  in 
1966.  By  then  other  Kennedy  associate?1  had  been  replaoed  by  persons 
reoommended  from  various  executive  departments.  'Che  Council  staff  became 
less  of  an  active  contributor  and  more  of  a coordinating  body  that  kept 
agencies  informed  and  in  step  with  the  President's  policies.  Informal 
gatherings  of  seleated  members  of  the  Council  took  place  of  formal 
meetings*  The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  for  example,  routinely 
met  for  lunch  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesdays.  All  th'!  j better  suited 
Johnson's  preference  for  thrashing  out  national  security  matters  in 

- -V  ‘ 

private  with  small  groves  of  oonfidants.  Gradually,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  influence  grew  as  Johnson  directed  more  and  more  of  his 
attention  to  the  operations  of  tiie.  Vietnam  war.  Bundy’s  replacement, 

Walt  Whitman  Rostov,  retained  responsibility  for  advising  the  President 
and  disseminating  decisions  in  his  name*'  NSAM's  continued  to  be 

5 

published  in  numerical  sequence  throughout  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  desire  for  continuity  appeared  not  only  in  the  retention 
of  the  Council's  organization  and  procedure,  but  also  in  the  reiteration 
of  previous  policy.  The  first  of  the  Johnson  NSAM's  oonoeming  Vietnam, 
number  273*  issued  on  26  November  1963,  barely  four  days  after  Kennedy's 

^Stanley  L.  Polk  and  Theodore  W,  Bauer,  The  National  Security 
Structure  (Washingtons  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  197^) » 
pp,  4B-51. 
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assassination,  repeated  many  of  the  provisions  of  NSAM-263  of  11  October 
1963»  NSAM-273  pledged  support  to -the. provisional  government  in  Saigoti 
which  had  ocme  to  power  following  the  assassination  of  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  in  a pjpup  d'etat  on  1 November,  :-  The  U.S,  goal  in  South  Viet- 
nam  set  forth  in  NSAM— 273,  consistent  with  earlier  polioy,  remained  that 
of  assisting  ’’the  people,  and  the  government  of  that  00  untry  win  their 
contest  against  the  externally  directed  and  supported  Gonmunist 
conspiracy, 

Johns cn*  s next  memorandum,  signed  on  1 7 March  I964,  was  even 
more  forceful  in  abating  the  U.S,  goal.  N SAM-288  decalred  that  "we 
must  seek  an  independent  non-Communist  South  Vietnam.”®  The  rationale 
for  this  objective  was  a reiteration  of  the  "donuno-theory,”  tihich 
forecast  that  "almost  all  of  Southeast  Asia  will  probably  fall  under 
Communist  dominance"  and  the  threat  to  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Japan  "would  be  greatly  increased"  unless  South 
Vietnam  remained  free0^ 

The  next  succeeding  declaration  of  U,S.  policy  was  not  contained 
in  a highly  classified  NSAM,  It  took  the  form  of  a publio  resolution 
which  the  Congress  passed  on  7 august  I964  by  a vote  of  88-2  in  the 
Senate  and  416-0  in  the  House,  The  joint  resolution  was  the  reaction 

Spor  a comparison  between  the  two  memoranda  see  "Pentagon 
Papers,"  Book  12,  Part  V,  Section  B,  Subsection  4,  pp.  578  and  555  for 
NSAM-263  and  Book  3#  Part  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection  1,  pp,  1-4  and 
46-47  for  NSAM-273. 

^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  2,  Part  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection  1, 

pp,  46-47 • 

®Ihid..  P.  47. 

^Ib^d . , p , 47 • 


to  the  reported  attack  by  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats  on  two  U.S, 
warships  in  international  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  off  the  Viet- 
namese ooast.  The  ’’Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,"  later  to  become  the 
heated  focal  point  of  controversy,  authorized  the  President  "to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any 
member  or  protoool  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom,"^  South 
Vietnam  was  a "protocol  state"  under  the  treaty.  The  policy  stated 
in  the  resolution  was  in  line  with  that  recorded  in  prior  NSAM' a, 
but  preservation  of  a non-Comraunist  South  Vietnam  became,  by  Congres- 
sional mandate,  the  public  polioy  objective  of  the  Johnson  Admini- 
stration. Interestingly,  NSAM' a no  longer  stated  the  national  objective 
in  South  Vietnam  after  the  adoption  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution, 
Presumably,  such  statements  were  no  longer  considered  necessary, 

Nixon  Administration,  1969 

As  Vice  President  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  Nixon  had 
been  a member  of  the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  experience 
influenced  his  attitude  when  he  entered  the  White  House  in  1969,  He 
restored  the  Council  to  its  former  preeminent  position.  The  revised 
organization  resembled  Eisenhower's  Counoil,  but  it  also  reflected  the 
new  President' s personal  requirements  of  tnoae  of  las  dynamic  Assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  Henry  A,  Kissinger,  The  Council'  a 
formal  sessions  were  usually  restrioted  to  the  five  statutory  members, 

^U.S,,  Department  of  ‘State,  Bulletin.  22+  August  1962+,  p,  268, 
Emphasis  added. 


Kissinger,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  if  appropriate, 

the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agjanoy.^  A number  of  inter- 

agenoy  bodies  were  created  to  support  the  Counoil,  including  geographic 

and  functional  "Interdepartmental  Groups''  and  the  "3enior  Review  Council*' 

The  principal  one  concerned  With  Indochina  was  the  ad  hoo  Vietnam  Special 

Studies  Group,  This  latter  body  analyzed  the  military  situation  and 

reported  to  the  Council  on  the  feasibility  and  implications  of  various 

courses  of  action.  The  NSAM  was  replaced  by  the  NSDM,  or  "National 

12 

Security  Decision  ^emorandun, " which  served  the  same  purpose, 

NSDM' 3 are  not  public  doc unent*.  and,  unlike  the  NSAM's,  those 
ooncomed  with  Vietnam  decisions  have  not  been  published.  In  the 
absence  of  confidential  documentation,  official  presidential  statements 
outlining  U.S.  policy  towards  Vietnam  in  1969*  the  last  year  within  the 
scope  of  this  study,  will  be  cited.  In  a major  address  to  the  nation 
delivered  on  1A  May  1969,  Nixon  declared  that  it  was  up  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  decide  their  future.  The  U.S,  was  "prepared  to 
accept  any  government  in  South  Vietnam  that  results  from  the  free 
choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  themselves,  even  a neutral  one." 
There  war  "no  objeotion  to  reunification,  if  that  turns  out  to  be  what 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  want,"^ 

This  seemingly  was  a noticeable  change  from  Jolinson's  policy  which 


1 1 

In  1969  the  statutory  members  of  the  Council  were  the  President 
Vice  President,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director 
of  the  Offioe  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  See  Polk  and  Bauer,  p,,52. 

l2lbid,,  pp,  5I-580 

^^U.S.,  National  Archives,  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States:  Riohard  Nixon,  19^9  (Washington:  Government  Print- 

ing Offioe,  W p.  371. 
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sought  "an  independent  and  non-communist  8outh  Vietnam."  Examination 
of  Nixon's  proposals j however,  permits  the  inference  that  the  outocme 
of  a popular  choice  would  be  the  same  because  most  of  the  population 

of  South  Vietnam  was  ’.aider  Saigon's  control.  He  proposed  a negotiated 

>-'l.  V; 

pttlement  wherein  'all1; non-South  Vietnamese  forces  would  withdraw  from 

4 1 ■ - 

South  Vietnam.  H Nixon  announced  the  initial  withdrawal  of  U.S,  forces, 
some  25,000  men,  af  j..isr  meeting  with  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  of 
South  Vietnam  on  Midway  Island  about  a month  later,  in  June  1969.  He 
explained  that  the  "Vietnam! nation  Program,"  by  which  the  equipping 

arid  training  of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  were  being  accelerated,  was 

15 

so  successful  that  they  could  begin  replacing  U.S,  ccmbot  troops.  J 
Withdrawal,  however,  would  not  be  total  or  one-sided.^  The  United 
States  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  South  Vietnam,  and  Nixon's 
policy  in  that  regard  did  not  differ  from  the  polioies  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

v 

Military  Strategies 

The  military  strategies  in  support  of  nations}  policy  which 
the  U.S,  armed  forces  employed  i.n  Indochina  from  10*51  to  196?  can  be 
divided  to  coincide  with  the  administrations  of  the  three  Commanders - 
in-Chief  who  directed  the  overalD.  conduct  of  American  involvement  there. 

^Public  Papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Richard 
Nixon.  1969.  p.  373.  lilmphasls  added, 

15Ibid.,  p.  V.3. 

l6Ibid„  p.  370. 
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Within  these  periods  distinct  strategies  employing  gromd,  air,  and 
naval  foroes  wore  developed  to  fulfill  the  missions  Washington  assigned* 

Kennedy  Administration*  1961-1963 

In  the  Kennedy  period,  accurately  characterized  as  the  "advisory 

years,"  U.S.  military  strategy  was  to  nupply  the  material  assistance  7 

and  advice  necessary  for  the  South  VieUiainese  armed  foroes  to  defeat  the 

1 7 

Communist  insurgents*  ‘ N SAM-52,  approved  in  ’May  1961,  listed  stpecif io 
military  action  to  "be  undertaken  in  "A  Program  of  Action  to  Prevent  ,, 
Communist  Domination  of  South  Vietnam*"  The  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group,  Vietnam,  for  example,  w»3  to  he  enlarged  to  about  705  military 
personnel  to  enable  it  to  train  an  additional  20,000  men  of  the  expanding 
South  Vietmmese  anued  foroes.  A li.S,  Army  Special  Forces  Group  of 
approximately  400  men  also  was  to  be  deployed  to  Vietnam  to  accelerate 
the  training  of  South  Vietnamese  special  foroes.  Another  enumerated 

aotion  was  the  support  and  training  of  the  Vietnamese  "Junk  Force"  to 

19  . 1. 

improve  its  counter-infiltration  capability,  ' N SAM-65  of  August  of 
the  same  year  increased  the  amount  of  assistance  so  that  the  3outh 


^General  Westmoreland  provided  this  label  in  his  public  report 
to  the  President,  See  Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  75* 

18 

The  original  advisory  element,  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Grovp,  Indochina,  was  organised  on  17  September  1950  to  manage 
the  supply  of  military  equipment  to  the  French  Union  foroes.  It  was 
redesignated  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Vietnam,  on 
1 November  1955  following  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954*  See  Major  General 
George  a,  Eckhardt,  Command  and  Control,  19 50-1? 69  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1974),  pp.  7-13, 

^"Pentagon  Papers,"  3ook  11,  Part  V,  Section  Subeectidn 
pp.  136-142. 
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Vietnamese  armed  foroea  could  be  expanded  from  170,000  to  200,000  men* 

In  October  1961*  the  president,  in  N9AM-104,  direoted  "guerrilla  ground - 

aotion,  including  the  use  of  U.S,  adviBors  if  neoessary,  against 

21 

Communist  aerial  resupply  missions  in  the  Tohepone  area"  of  Laos, 

The  following  month  NSAM-111  ordered  an  increase  in  U.S*  airlift  support 

to  include  helicopters  and  fixed  wing  transports.  Other  additional 

equipment  to  be  furnished  were  small  vessels  along  with  "suoh  United 

States  uniformed  advisers  and  operating  personnel  as  may  be  neoessary 

for  operations  in  effecting  surveillance  and  oontrol  over  the  coastal 

Vraters  and  inland  waterways.  In  February  1962,  a Military  Assistance 

Command,  Vietnam,  was  established  as  a subordinate,  unified  command 

under  the  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific,  who  reported 

directly  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Paul  D.  Harkins,  the 

deputy  army  connander  for  the  Pacifio  area,  was  selected  to  head  the 

new'  command  which  was  charged  with  advising  the  South  Vietnamese  on 

23 

the  organization  and  employment  of  their  forces.  The  number  of, 

24 

advisers  rose  to  over  3,^00  men  in  1962.  The  last  of  the  KanhSdy 
NSAM's  pertaining  to  Vietnam,  number  263*  dated  October  1963,  approved 


n>o 

"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  11,  Part  V,  Section  B,  Subsection  4, 
pp.  241 -242, 

21Ibid.,  p.  328. 
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Ibid,,  p,  M9-420. 
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The  Military  Assistance  Command  was  responsible  for  military 
polioy,  operations,  and  assistance  including  advising  the  South  Vietnamese 
on  the  organization  and  employment  of  their  paramilitary  and  military 
forces.  The  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  remained  a separate  entity 
responsible  to  the  Command  only  for  advisory  and  operational  matters.  The 
Group  reported  to  the  Conmander-in-^hief,  Pacifio,  on  the  administration  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Program,  See  Eckhardt,  pp,  22-23  and  27-28. 


24, 


'Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  77, 
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recommendations  made  by  Seoretary  of  Defense  Robert  3»  McNamara  and 
General  Maxwell  D«  Taylor  following  a visit  to  Vietnam,  Their  advioe 
was  to  encourage  the  South  Vietnamese  to  raise  the  tempo  of  their 
campaigns,  especially  in  the  Delta  region,  to  emphasise  "olear  and 
hold  operations"  rather  than  "terrain  sweeps,"  and  to  train  the  Viet- 
namese so  that  they  would  be  able  to  perform  the  essential  funotions 

25 

of  U.S,  military  personnel  by  the  end  of  1965*  The  extant  of  support 
grew  over  the  years,  but  the  strategy  wsb  restricted  to  assisting 
rather  than  participating  in  the  fighting. 


Johnson  Administration,  1963-1968 

In  the  Johnson  ywers  an  independent  and  self-subsisting  U.S, 
military  strategy  emerged,  involving  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces, 
snd  the  consequent  of  increasing  numbers  of  American  oombat  troops, 
warships,  and  aircraft.  Until  oombat  forces  were  committed  in  March 
1965,  the  Military  Assistance  Ootoaandl,  however,  was  still  concerned 
largely  with  advisory  tasks.  The  first  open  confrontation  between 
North  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  forces  occurred  in  August  1 964,  By  early 
1965  American  advisers  had  clearly  become  special  targets  of  the  Viet 
Gong,  Other  adverse  conditions  manifested  themselves  in  the  failure 
of  clandestine  raids  against  North  Vietnam,  threats  of  other  forms 
of  military  pressure,  and  rapid  deterd oration  in  the  military  situa- 
tion in  the  South,  All  of  this  contributed  to  the  demand  not  only 


^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  12,  Part  V,  Section  B,  Subsection  4, 

pp.  555  and  576. 


Tor  t.he  direct  deployment;  of  U.S,  combat  forces  but  also  for  new 
strategies  for  their  employment. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Johnson  administration  pursued 

the  Kennedy  polioy  of  advice  and  support.  The  new  administration's 

first  NSAM,  number  273,  for  example,  essentially  reaffirmed  Kennedy's 

NSAM-263  with  little  new  in  military  direotion  apart  from  confining 
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cross-border  operations  to  a SO-dcilorater  area  of  Laos.  The  next 

memorandum  on  Vietnam,  NSAM -288,  had  a more  vigorous  oonnotation. 

That  it  ordered  new  and  specific  military  actions  attested  Johnson's 

willingness  to  widen  the  character  of  Amerloan  assistance.  This  NSAM 

differed  from  others  in  that  it  was  a copy  of  a 16  March  196L  memorandum 

to  the  President  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  containing  reoommendations 

based  upon  McNamara' 3 trip  to  Vietnam  earlier  in  the  month.  Issued  as 

a NSAM  the  next  day,  it  directed  a 50#000  man  inorease  in  the  South 

Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  ordered  the  supply  of  close  air  support 

aircraft  to  the  air  force,  armored  personnel  carriers  to  the  army,  and 

river  boats  to  the  navy.  Significantly,  it  also  authorized: 

continued  high  level  U.S,  overflights  of  South  Vietnam's  borders 
and  ...  'hot  pursuit'  and  South  Vietnamese  ground  operations  over 
the  Laotian  line  for  the  purpose  of  border  control  More  ambitious 
operations  into  Laos  involving  units  beyond  battalion  size  should 
be  authorized  only  with  the  approval  of  Souvanna  Phouna  /the  Royal 
Government  Premier^  Operations  across  the  Cambodian  bower  should 
depend  on  the  state  of  relations  with  Cambodia  ...  Prepare  immediate- 
ly to  be  in  position  on  72  hours'  notice  to  initiate  the  full  range 
of  Laotian  and  Cambodian  'Border  Control*  actions  (beyond  those 
authorized  ...  above)  and  the  'Retaliatory  Actions'  against  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  be  in  a position  on  }0  days'  notice  to  initiate  the  gy 
program  of  'Graduated  Overt  Military  Pressure'  against  North  Vietnam. 


^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  3,  Part  IV,  Section  B,  Sutz  ection  3,  P.  38 
^The  Pentagon  Papers,  Senator  Gravel  edition,  volume  3,  pp*  5D9“5^0 
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Alt  hough  a narkod  inoreaa®  in  Amerioon  involvement  appeared  oertain,  the 
NOAM  did  not  envision  a further  buildup  of  U,3.  forces  or  the  need  for 
the  Military  Assistance  Cownand  to  assume  a greater  degree  of  control 
over  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  two  such  proposals  — U,3, 
oommand  over  South  Vi^tnamer.e  forces  and  the  deployment  of  a U,S,  ocmibat 
unit  to  seoure  the  Saigon  area  — were  rejected,  beoause  "the  possible 
military  advantages  of  such  action  would  be  far  outweighed  by  its  adverse 

OO 

psychological  impact,"  '^he  effort  was  still  very  muoh  an  advisory 
one  for  "the  South  Vietnamese  must  win  their  own  fight, "29 

Even  though  the  U.S.  role  remained  primarily  advisory  in  nature, 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  grew.  The  number  of  advisers  and  support 
personnel  doubled  from  11,000  men  at  the  beginning  of  1963  to  23,000 
by  the  end  of  1964.^  The  awkward  arrangement  in  which  two  separate 
headquarters,  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Grovp  and  the  Military 
Assistance  Command,  reported  to  the  Commander-in-Ghief,  pacific,  was 
changed  in  May  1964,  The  Advisory  Group  was  disbanded.  The  Assistance 
Cotranand  assumed  its  functions,  eliminating  duplication  and  simplifying 

coordination  with  the  Vietnamese.  A month  later  General  Westmoreland 

31 

replaced  General  Harkins  as  commander,-' 

On  2 August  1964  three  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boots  attacked 
the  U,S,S,  Maddox,  a destroyer  sailing  23  miles  off  the  coast  of  North 

^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  3,  Part  IV,  Section  B,  Subs  eotion  3» 
pp,  41 -42# 

^lbid.,  p,  ^8. 

^Sherp  and  Westmoreland,  pp,  00  and  95* 

31 

Eokhardt,  p,  A«?» 


Vietnam  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  U.S.  Mir  *i*i  naval  f r>r*sr?  r-'l'  the 
five,  damaging  and  driving  off  th»-  pa  * — bo«U,  ’’Nr-  4*y»  lat—,  ’terti 
Vietnamese  patrol  boats  attacked  O*  -aUk>*  ««&  *2>, «■«!.«»*  Sestwytr-,  $.11*51* 
0,  Tumor  Joy,  some  f,0  nilca  off  Sir  a*  a 

special  National  Security  (Soswal  s&e  $ ***!•&«»*  Sh-w«**A 

retaliatory  attacks  against  a patrol  heat  Vasr-  s»i  *±t  atnragi*  iMsilit}* ^ 
The  next  step  was  the  adoption  of  *h*»  fo^Scim  ^gSf  *L<«s>iIwM«a  “toll  tojfa 
later, 

i aeries  of  actions  in  Viet*sa»  and  Lace,  aoftsmi  ant  pw|4sU.ai, 
were  accorded  authorisation  a month  lat**r,  on  10  3*p  taster  fjtfe,  in 
N SAM-31  J».«  These  had  a wide  range.  In  addition  to  the  resumption  of 
U.S,  naval  patrols  outside  the  12-mile  limit,  the  nmactrandun  preaorlbad 
a variety  of  South  Vietnamese  aotivites  in  the  Laotian  corridor  and  by 
renewed  clandestine  attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  The  moat  significant 
aspect  was  the  emphasis  placed  on  directing  U,S.  foroeB  to  be  ready  to 
retaliate  in  event  of  attack,^  Undoubtedly  the  NSAM*  s authors  had  in 
mind  the  first  North  Vietnamese  - United  States  confrontation  in  the 
previous  month.  The  directive  hung  fire,  in  effeot,  for  five  months, 
until  7 February  1965*  when  a U,S,  advisory  ccirqpound  near  Pleiku  in 
South  Vietnam's  Central  Highlands  underwent  ettaok.  In  retaliation  the 
Joint  ^liefs  of  Staff  ordered  the  execution  of  a oontingenoy  plan,  known 
as  "Flaming  Dart,"  Forty-five  planes  fran  airoraf’t  carriers  Coral  Sea 


pp,  5-11, 


32Ste  rp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  12, 

^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  2*.,  Part  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection  2(b), 


^The  Pentagon  Papers,  Senator  Gravel  edition,  volume  3»  p,  565* 
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and  hanoook  attacked  an  army  barracks  and  port  facilities  at  Dong  Hoi 

in  North  Vietnam,  The  air  and  naval  campaign  against  North  Vietnam 

35 

began,  revealing  a distict  strategy. 

In  1965,  however,  the  political  instability  in  Saigon  and  the 

heavy  pressure  of  Viet  Cong  and  regular  North  Vietnamese  regiment* 

brought  about  the  near  collapse  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army  as  " 

battalion  after  battalion  was  overrun.  Insofar  as  the  publio  reoord 

shows,  there  was  no  NSAM  directing  the  first  increment  of  U.8,  oornbat, 

aa  diatinct  from  advisory,  personnel  to  South  Vietnam,  It  began  with 

the  arrival  of  a Marine  Corps  brigade  on  8 Msrch  19&5  to  secure  the 

airbase  at  Danang  in  northern  South  Vietnam,  Two  weeks  later  a U,S, 

A n*y  Military  Police  battalion  arrived  in  Saigon  to  guard  American- 

36 

occupied  installations  in  the  capital, J 

The  next  NSAM  on  Vietnam  responded  to  a request  for  additional 
combat  units  which  had  the  support  of  the  Army  °hief  of  Staff  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  The  National  Security  Counoil  met  to 
oonaider  the  request.  The  outcane  of  the  Council’ 8 deliberations, 
NSAM-328  of  6 April  1965,  was  a oruoial  document.  It  authorised  the 
use  of  Amerioan  troops  in  ground  oombat,  thereby  altering  the  character 
of  the  U,S.  military  oorunitment.  The  number  of  additional  military 
personnel  was  limited.  Two  more  Marine  uorps  battalions,  s Marine  air 
squadron  and  some  20,000  support  troops  were  to  be  deployed.  The  mission 


•^Sharp  and  Westmoreland t p.  11*, 
' ^Ibid,,  p,  108, 


of  t.h e Murine  battalions  wua  phra-ed  to  permit  their  more  aotive  use,"'5' 
Purthtr  the  governments  of  South  Korea,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were 
to  be  consulted  with  "the  possibility  of  rapid  deployment  of  significant 

■'  to 

combat  elements  from  their  armed  foroes"  to  South  Vietnam.^  The  way 

in  which  the  war  wa a directed  took  a new  turn.  NSAM'a  apparently  ceased 

being  the  means  for  deciding  Vietnam  policy  and  providing  strategic 
39 

direotion.  As  far  as  the  oonduot  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  ms 
conoerned,  the  policymakers'  role  thereafter  became  that  of  deciding 
on  requests  for  additional  manpower  from  the Military  Assistance  Conmard 
in  Saigon.  The  plans  developed  to  fulfill  Westmoreland's  strategic 
objectives  required  an  ever-increasing  number  of  men  and  even  more 
logistical  support  to  sustain  them.  The  war  again  >t  North  Vietnam  w«s 
■ u'tV!  i r.jgalated  as  different  ways  to  achieve  the  national 
objective  were  tried. 

The  more  active  phases  of  the  war  in 'Indochina  were  controlled 
by  throe  distinct  strategical  concepts,  rather  than  a single  strategy  — 
one  for  South  Vietnam,  one  for  North  Vietnam,  and  one  for  Laoa.  The 
strategies  developed  along  cornnand  lines,  and  there  was  a comnand 
responsible  for  eaoh  oountpy. 


p.  125. 


^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  4»  Part  IV,  Section  0,  Subsection  5# 
%bid.,  p,  125,  iinphasia  added. 


^Thia  statement  is  la  sed  i$>on  the  material  contained  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  The  only  subsequent  NSAM  mentioned  in  that  study  is 
NSAM-362  of  9 May  1967,  dated  over  two  years  after  NSAM-328.  NSAM-362 
transferred  responsibility  for  the  pacification  program  from  the  IT.S. 
Irnbaasy  in  Saigon  to  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  "Pentagon  Papers," 
Book  5,  Part  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection  6(b),  pp.  131-132. 
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The  Corranander-in-^hief,  rocific,  was  the  senior  commander  of 
U.S,  forces  deployed  in  the  vast  region  stretching  from  the  Bering  Sea 
to  the  Indian  Ocean*  reserved  to  his  command  the  responsibility  for 
air  and  naval  oanpaigns  against  North  Vietnam, ^ The  Pacific  Conmand 
also  had  within  its  jurisdiction  the  Military  Assistance  Command  but 
had  accorded  it,  in  effect,  independent  responsibility  for  condouting 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam.^  The  commander  in  South  Vietnam  had 
naval  and  air  assets  as  well  as  ArtnJr  and  Marine  units.  Although  all 
U,S.  Navy  units  were  assigned  to  Pacific  Command,  the  Military  Assis- 
tance Command  exercised  "operational  control " over  them  as  it  did  with 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  forces  in  the  country.  The  situation  with  Air 
Force  elements  was  more  complex.  The  Commanding  General  of  the  2nd 
Air  Division  (later  upgraded  to  the  Seventh  Air  Force)  aocepted 
direction  for  air  operations  over  South  Vietnam  from  the  Military 
Assistance  Comnand.  For  operations  elsewhere  in  Indoohina,  even  if 
launched  frcm  bases  in  South  Vietnam,  the  orders  came  from  the  Paoifio 
Comnand,^  In  Laos  the  situation  was  unique.  There  the  American 
ambassador  had  overall  responsibility  for  the  U.S.  surrogates  fighting 
in  support  of  the  Royal  Lao  Government,  U.S,  air  operations  also  came 
within  his  purview,^  His  war  for  the  most  part,  was  unrelated, 

k^Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  i. 

^Eckhardt,  pp.  61-63. 

^Ibid . 9 p,  58, 

^In  his  memoirs,  Westmoreland,  only  partially  in  jest,  equated 
the  power  of  the  American  ambassador  in  Laos  to  that  of  a "field  narahal," 
See  General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  A Soldier  Reports  (Garden  City,  New 
York:  Doubleday,  1976),  pp,  76-77  and  196. 
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however,  to  the  fighting  in  South  Viz  tnain,  although  aspeots  of  the 
interdiction  bombing  ulong  the  Ho  Ohi  Minh  Trail  did  bear  on  the  war- 
fare in  the  South, 

Attrition  was  the  military  strategy  whioh  General  Westmoreland 
developed  dicing  his  tenure  of  commander  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  from  June  1964  to  July  I960,  Aocording  to  his  views,  the 
strategy  was  "dictated  by  political  decisions •(,^f  Unfavorable  conno- 
tations attached  to  attrition  due  to  high  mortality  rates  on  the 
Western  Front  in  World  War  I were,  in  his  eyes,  inapplicable  to  South 

Vietnam  where,  he  believed,  it  was  a viable  strategy  "against  an  eneiry 

45 

with  relatively  limited  manpower.  As  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
expanded  its  control  over  the  countryside,  he  saw  the  Viet  Cong  recruit- 
ing base  reduced.  Heavy  Cornminist  losses  made  them  increasingly 
dependent  on  North  Vietnam  for  replacements.  As  the  demand  rose,  the 
level  Of  training  of  the  northerners  sent  south  fell  off.  At  the  same 
time,  he  reasoned,  continuous  pressure  on  Communist  forces  provided  the 
battered  South  Vietnamese  army  a much  needed  respite  in  order  to  build 
up  and  expand  the  pacification  program,  Westmoreland  doubted  that  there 
was  an  alternative  open  to  him.  Political  restrictions  against 
"broadening"  the  war  precluded  him  from  taking  the  steps  he  considered 
necessary  to  break  "the  enemy1 s will  to  continue  the  war."^  These 
measures  included  the  bombing  the  North  Vietnamese  port  of  Haiphong, 

^Westmoreland,  p.  1 53« 

lf5Ibid, 

46lbid„  p.  355. 
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invading  the  southern  portion  of  North  Vietnam,  raiding  enemy  bases  in 
Cambodia  and  ^aos,  and  cutting  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  with  ground  forces* * 
In  19^0  Westmoreland  described  his  concept,  for  the  strategy  lie 
later  labeled  attrition*^  It  was  a three«x>hase  sustained  oampaign. 

The  purpose  of  the  initial  phase  was  to  stop  the  losing  trend,  stifle 
the  enemy's  initiative,  and  provide  as  much  security  as  possible  to  the 
populated  areas.  The  first  phase  began  in  June  1965  with  its  completion 
envisioned  by  the  end  of  the  year*  He  od.  led  1965  "the  year  of  military 
conrmitment,"^  Th<»  suooeeding  phase  was  intended  to  wear  down  the  enemy, 
put  him  on  the  defensive,  and  drive  him  from  the  large  populated  areas. 

To  accomplish  this  required  major  offensive  operations  by  U.S,  and 
allied  force n in  order  to  secure  the  initiative  and  destroy  the  enemy’s 
regular,  main,  local,  and  guerrilla  forces.  This  phase  commenced 
"during  the  first  half  of  1966,"  which  he  called  "the  year  of  develop- 
ment,"^ The  third  phaae,  involved  destruction  of  Communist  regular 
and  main  fbree  units  in  remote  base  areas  and  the  elimination  of  guer- 
rillas, In  each  of  the  three  phases  the  basio  objective  was: 

to  out  off  the  enemy  from  his  sources  of  supply  — food,  manpower, 
and  munitions.  Simultaneously  pressure  would  have  to  maintains d 
against  all  echelons  of  the  enemy's  organisation  — main  forces, 
looal  forces,  guerrillas,  terrorist  organizations  and  political 
infra  s t rue  t ir  e • 51 

^^Westmoreland,  p,  355* 

^8Ibid.,  p.  153  and  Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  100, 

1*3 

^Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  97* 

5°Ibid,.  p,  113, 

5lIbid.,  p,  100. 
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In  a semiofficial  history  of  one  aspect  of  the  war,  Taotloal  and 

Materiel  Innovations,  which  Westmoreland  Commissioned  as  the  Amy' s Chief 

of  Staff,  General  John  Hay  dated  Phase  I fran  the  middle  of  1 965  to  the 

52 

middle  of  1966.  louring  that  period  U.S,  foroes  were  built  up  to  oyer 
200,000  men  and  a supporting  logistics  base  was  developed.  The  success- 
ful defense  of  South  Vietnam  allowed  time  for  the  revitalisation  and 
expansion  of  that  nation' s own  armed  foroes.  Large  offensive  operations 
in  Phase  XI,  from  the  middle  of  1966  to  late  1967,  drove  the  enemy  into 
his  sanctuaries*  Hia  bases  were  entered,  and  his  applies  destroyed,^ 
The  Aaerioan  buildxp  continued,  reaching  485,000  in  1967  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  foroes  improved  and  expanded,  Gradually  combined  operationa 
with  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  were  encouraged.  According  to  Hay,  Phase 
III  began  at  the  time  of  the  Communist -launched  "Tet  Offensive"  early  in 
I960.  This  phase  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
further  upgrading  of  South  Vietnamese  foroes  prepar'd  them  for  an  ever- 
increasing  combat  role.  This  was  the  military  strategy  adopted  and 
executed  by  the  U.S,  oommander  in  South  Vietnam.^ 


^Lieutenant  General  John  H.  Hay,  Jr,,  Taotloal  and  Materiel 
Innovations  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Offioe,  ^97^)*  pp,  "1^-1 77, 

-^The  devastation  inflicted  on  Vietnamese  Conmunist  foroes 
during  this  period  wa3  recorded  in  Chapter  II  above, 

*^In  hiB  writings  General  Westmoreland  emphatically  denies  that 
"searoh  and  destroy"  was  a strategy.  Rather,  "search  and  destroy'  was 
an  operational  term  describing  a "tactio,"  Tc  him  it  was  nothing  more 
than  the  infantry's  traditional  offensive  mission  to  "find,  fix  in  plaoe, 
fight  and  destroy  (or  neutralize)  enemy  foroes,"  It  was  not  tlr  distorted 
popularly  held  notion  of  "aimlesa  seorohes  in  the  jungle  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,"  See  Sta rp  and  Westmoreland,  p»  9^» 
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Manpower  was  the  only  constraint  imposed  on  General  Westmoreland, 
apart  from  confining  his  activities  to  South  Vietnam,  His  strategic 
concept  was  not  questioned,  but  he  had  to  justify  requests  for  increases 
in  forces  neoesaary  to  aatiafy  his  three-phased  strategy.  To  raise  the 


overall  manpower  oeiling  he  enumerated  the  additional  number  of  infantry, 
tank,  artillery,  and  engineer  battalions  he  sought,  along  with  cottuien- 
surate  logistical  units,  and  the  increase  in  aircraft,  including  helicop- 
ters, he  desired.  The  Military  Assistance  Cormand  forwarded  his  requests 
through  the  Pacific  Command  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  reviewed 
the  requests  and  nade  their  own  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 

Defense,  ^e  then  considered  the  military  reoonmendations  and  formulated 
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Ills  recommendations  for  Presidential  consideration*  ^ 

Unlike  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  Washington  was  deeply 
involved  in  formulating  the  strategy  and  directing  the  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  General  Westmoreland  hod  a relatively  free  rein  ooinpared 
to  Admiral  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Shurp,  Jr,,  the  Goninandor-in-Chief,  Pacific, 
the  individual  directly  responsible  for  the  air  and  naval  campaign  against 
the  North,  The  reason  for  this  a termed  in  part  from  the  conception  of 
air  and  naval  power  as  '‘strategic**  applications  of  force  conducted  on  a 
grand  scale  and  direoted  against  an  adversary's  entire  war-making  capacity. 
Therefore  it  demanded  direction  at  the  highest  levels  of  oonroanct. 

Another  reason,  coupled  with  this  conception  of  air  and  naval  strategy, 
waa  the  evident  practice  of  attempting  to  use  air  power  to  persuade 
Hanoi  to  comply  with  diplomatic  overtures.  Here  again  there  was  a 


55r»iis  process  in  covered  in  detail  in  "Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  5,  | 

Pert  IV,  Section  C,  3uta action  6(a),  See  especially  pp.  93-110*  i 


necessity  for  orchestration  by  Washington’s  tq>  policy  maker** 

In  1965*  President,  Johnson  defined  the  objeotive  of  the  air 

campaign  against  North  Vietnam  to  be: 

— To  back  our  fighting  men  and  our  fighting  allies  by  demonstra- 
ting that  the  aggressor  could  not  bring  hostile  arma  and  men 
to  bear  against  South  Vietnam  from  the  security  of  a sanotuary, 
—To  exact  a penalty  against  North  Vietnam  for  her  flagrant 
violations  of  the  Geneva  Acoords  of  1954  and  1962, 

—To  limit  the  flow,  or  substantially  inorease  the  cost,  of 
infiltration  of  men  and  materiel  from  North  Vietnam,” 

A pair  of  additional  reasons  for  bombing  North  Vietnam  emerged:  ’’to 

break  the  will  of  North  Vietnam”  and  "to  affect  negotiations  for  the 

end  to  the  war, ” Although  those  points  were  labeled  "objectives," 

they  could  also  be  viewed  as  rationales  for  the  bombing.  The  manner 

in  which  the  air  campaign  evolved,  however,  suggested  that  the  ultimate 

"objective"  was  to  dissuade  Hanoi  from  supporting  the  war  in  South 

Vietnam,  That  a "oarrot  and  stick"  strategy  had  been  adopted  seemed 

implicit.  The  bombing  would  gradually  escalate  until  an  interruption 

brought  a pause  of  uncertain  duration  in  which  Hanoi  had  an  opportunity 

to  manifest  some  form  of  compliance  to  avert  the  threat  of  even  heavier 


attacks. 


The  initial  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  were  reprisals 
in  February  1965  for  Viet  Cong  attacks  on  II, S,  advisory  personnel  in 


5%his  is  the  aubjeot  of  Book  6,  Part  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection 
7(a)  and  (b)  of  the  "Pentagon  Papers,"  For  one  example  3ee  pp,  63-92, 
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General  George  J,  Bade,  "Reflections  on  Air  Power  in  the 
Vietnam  War, " Air  University  Review,  November -December  1973* 

5®U,S»,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Bombing  as  a Policy  Tool  in  Vietnam:  Effectiveness,  A Staff  Study  Based 
on  the  Pentagon  Papers,  12  Ootober  1972  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1972),  P.  (1). 
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South  Vietnam.  In  March  a sustained  bombing  campaign  culled  "Rolling 
Thunder"  replaoed  the  "Rlaming  Dart"  operations*  On  P.  M ay  1965  the 
Tirst  "pause"  oooured  when  "Rolling  Thunder"  was  suspended  and  Hanoi 
informed  that  the  purpose  of  the  halt  was  to  bring  about  "ai^iifioant 
reductions"  in  Comnuniat  attacks.  The  ultimatum  emphasised  "that  the 


road  toward  the  end  of  armed  attacks  against  the  people  and  Government 
of  Vietnam  ia  the  only  road  which  will  permit  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
(and  the  Government  of  the  United  States)  to  bring  a permanent  end  to 
their'  attacks  on  North  Vietnam."^  The  President  ordered  "Rolling 
Thunder"  to  be  resumed  on  10  May  after  the  American  overture  had  been 
rejected,  in  the  renewed  campaign,  "the  urea  and  intensity  of  armed 
reconnaissAnae  were  expanded  but  at  a oarefully  measured  and  moderate 

„6o 

paoe." 

In  July  1965  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  outlined  the  five 
principles  of  the  "oarrot  and  stiok" strategy  which  embraced  a gradual 
incremental  escalation  of  the  bombing:  (1)  "Qnphasiae  the  threat?  — pres- 
sure on  North  Vietnam  was  promised,  on  the  fear  of  heavier  destruction  in 
the  future.  (?)  "Minimize  the  loss  of  the  DRV  democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  - North  Vietnany^  ’ faoe’"  — make  it  easier  for  Hanoi  to  negotiate, 
most  likely  during  a period  when  the  North  is  not  being  bombed. 

(3)  "Optimize  interdiction  vs.  political  costs"  — - as  "it  makes  no 
differenoe  whether  a rifle  is  interdicted  on  its  way  into  North  Vietnam, 
on  its  way  out  of  North  Vietnam,  in  Laos  or  in  South  Vietnam,"  choose 

"Pent  agon  Papers,"  Book  4,  Part  IV,  Section  0,  Subseotion  3# 

p.  114* 

^Sharp  and  Westmoreland,  p,  18.  Ebiphasis  added. 
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the  area  where  repercuasions  were  loss  likely*  (4)  "Coordinate  with 

other  influences  on  the  DRV"  — * If  the  Ccmmuniat  believe  that  they  are 

winning,  the  bombing  will  have  little  influence;  so  the  bombing  should 

be  designed  to  make  peaceful  settlement  more  favorable  to  them  than  a 

continuation  of  the  fighting*  (5)  "Avoid  undue  risks  and  costs"  — 

avoid  any  bombing  whioh  would  risk  Soviet  or  Chinese  involvement  or 

61 

"appall  allies  and  friends,"  This  atrstegy  ms  adopted.  The  bombing 
was  expanded  and  intensified,  but  the  possibility  of  another  pause 
remained.  The  Viet  Cong  proposed  a truoe  over  the  1965  Christmas 
holidays.  The  U.S.  responded  with  a 24-hour  halt  in  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  According  to  McNamara's  principles,  the  suspension  was 
extended  *nd  lasted  for  37  days.  Again  there  was  no  response  from 
Hanoi  indicating  a willingness  to  negotiate,  and  the  bombing  was 
resuned  on  31  January  1966.  During  the  rest  of  1966,  apart  from  short 
standdowns  for  the  Tet,  Christmas,  end  New  Year  holidays,  "Rolling 

CO 

Thunder"  continued  to  expand  in  intensity  and  3ccpe,  The  most 
significant  expansion  was  the  large  soole  attack  against  potrolenn 
storage  facilities  at  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  By  November  the  level  of 
monthly  sorties  had  risen  to  13,200.^  At  the  same  time  the  types  of 
targets  increased,  including  a number  which  were  not  related  to  inter- 
diction. 

In  1967  despite  recommendations  to  the  contrary  from  General 

^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  6,  Fart  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection  7(»), 
pp,  15-16, 

^Shorp  and  Weatmorelard,  pp,  24-26, 

g3Ibid..  p.  25, 
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Westmoreland,  Admiral  Sharp,  and  the  Joint  Ohio  fa  of  Staff,  another 
extended  bombing  pause  was  ordered.  North  Vietnam  waa  informed  of  a 
bombing  halt  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tet  holidays  on  8 February,  Onoe 
again,  Hanoi  remained  silent  and  used  the  respite  for  massive  shipments 
of  munitions  southward.  Disappointed,  the  President  ordered  the  reeuqp- 
tion  of  the  bombing  on  14  February,  "Rolling  Thunder"  was  further 
expanded  and  in  addition  to  impeding  the  movement  of  man  and  materiel" 
Admiral  Sharp  was  authorised  to  embark  on  "destroying  the  war-making 
resources  in  North  Vietnam#"^  Targets  were  restrioted  but  inoluded 
iron  and  steel  factories,  oil  storage  tanka,  cement  mills,  and  eleotrio 
power  plants.  There  wore  brief  truoes  during  Buddha's  birthday  on 
23  May  1967  and  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  but  "Rolling  Thunder" 
continued  unabated  throughout  the  year  except  in  inclement  weather. 

In  another  attempt  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  peace  table, 
the  bombing  was  ourtailed,  though  not  suspended,  on  1 April  1968,  The 
President  announced  the  end  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  above  the 
20th  parallel.  This  excluded  90  peroent  of  the  population  from  air 
raids,  and  the  bombing  concentrated  on  truok  parka,  military  complexes, 
and  storage  areas  us  well  as  vehicular  movera<*it  in  the  southern  portion 
of  North  Vietnam, ^ Finally,  on  the  eve  of  the  American  national 
elections,  President  Johnson  announced  on  31  October  the  cessation  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam  ond  with  it  the  abandonment  of  tho  air  strategy 

^*Bharp  and  Westmoreland,  pp,  38-39 • 

65Ibid„  p,  47. 


which  h.»d  been  intended  to  dissuade  Hanoi  from  supporting  He  war  in 
Ui'i  South, 

Nixon  Admlnlstrot ion,  1969 

The  now  administration  din  not  reins tltute  sttaoka  on  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  air  strategy  was  confined  to  interdiotion  in  Laos 
and,  later,  Cambodia,  Similarly,  there  was  no  now  strategy  for  tho 
oonduot  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  General  Creighton  W,  Abrams 
replaced  Westmoreland  in  July  1 9 60 , Although  Abrams  retained  the 
strategy  of  st.tirtion,  he  shifted  the  emphasis  by  foousing  on  the 
protection  of  the  population  from  harassment  by  regular  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet.  C0ng  main  force  elements,  Fire  baaes  were  used  as 
aoreens.  These  outposts  ordinarily  were  unable  to  prevent  intrusions, 
but  they  offered  sufficient  warnings  of  penetrations  to  set  in  motion 
forces  to  confront  intruders,  engage  them  before  they  aaasulted 
populated  areas  and  pursue  them  in  flight.  Neutralisation  of  the 
Viet  Cong  political  infrastructure  within  the  '’pacified"  areas  was 
stressed.  South  Vietnamese  regular  and  paramilitary  units  were 
encouraged  to  perform  this  task  as  well  as  root  out  Viet  Cong  looal 
and  guerrilla  forces  in  the  area,^  The  evidenoe,  although  inoonolusive 
indicates  that  this  modification  to  Westmoreland* s strategy  was  the 
result  of  fresh  political  direction  from  the  r*vw  administration. 

In  hia  oampaign  for  the  lYeaidenoy,  Nixon  deolared  that  he 
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Brian  M Jenkins,  The  Unohanfteable  War.  RM-6278-2«*RPA  (Santa 
Monioa,  California  t RAND  Corpora t ion,  19?6 ) , pp,  4-5* 
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h»d  "a  plan"  for  ending  the  war.  After  hia  inauguration  in  January  19 69» 

the  element  of  hia  plan  emerged  with  "Vietnamiaotion"  aa  the  ohief 

military  aspaot,  This  term,  coined  by  the  new  Seoretary  of  Defense, 

Melvin  Laird,  meant  that  the  U.S,  would  gradually  turn  over  the  fighting 

to  South  Vietnamese  foroea,  allowing  American  oombat  foroea  to  withdraw 
Cl 

from  the  region.  ‘ This  was  the  prelude  to  Nixon* a announcement  in  June 
that  25,000  U.S.  troopa  would  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  August. 

Implioit  in  the  deoaoalation  of  American  fighting  in  the  ground  war  was 
the  desire  to  keep  U.S.  battle  casualties  low.  In  keeping  with  the 
government’s  policy,  amall  unit  patrols,  instead  of  battalion  and 
brigade  sweeps,  beoemo  common,  A reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam,  however,  did  not  mean  a aommenaurate 
reduction  In  the  air  strategy, 

Interdlotlon  Operations 

Interdicting  the  movement  of  men  and  supplies  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  fighting  commands  in  the  South  was  port  of  the  reBpeotive 
strategies  of  euoh  of  the  three  American  "a 01  manner a”  in  Indoahina, 


^TWeatmo reland,  p.  587,  The  concept  of  "Vietnamiaation"  was  not 
something  new.  N3AM-2&3  eatbalised  as  early  aa  October-  1963  a program 
"to  train  Vietnamese  so  that  essential  functions  now  performed  by  U.S, 
military  personnel  oan  be  oarriod  out  by  the  Vietnamese  by  the  end  of 
1965*  It  should  be  possible  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  U.S,  personnel  by 
that  time,"  "Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  12,  Part  V,  Seotion  B,  Subseotion  4, 
PP*  555  and  578*  Westmoreland  believed  in  November  1?67  that  "it  will 
be  possible  ...  to  phase  down  our  level  of  oorrcnitment  end  turn  more  of 
the  burden  of  the  war  over  to  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Foroes,"  In  hia 
memoir  a he  wrote  that  Ids  plan  for  a "aelf-oontained"  South  Vietnamese 
artsy  was  "never  fully  approved?  by  the  Johnson  administration,  Westmore- 
land, pp,  234-235, 
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In  the  QIM  of  the  Cotnmundur-in-Ohiof,  Paoifio,  interdiotion  wii  a 
primary  raisaion,  The  reaouroea  available  to  himj  air,  naval-air,  and 
warshipa,  were  we llaui ted  for  such  operation**  The  tf,8.  amb*aaador  in 
Laoa  alao  w*a  intimately  involved  in  directing  air  strike*  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  oharged  with  defeating 
Corcnunlst  foroea  in  South  Vietnam  was  a everely  reatrioted  from  inter- 
fering with  the  eneiny's  logiatios  system  outside  of  hia  area  of 
responsibility. 

The  Military  Asaiatanoe  Command's  interdiotion  efforta  oan  be 

divided  into  land,  air,  and  sea  operations.  The  uae  of  ground  foroea 

in  Laoa  had  ita  origins  in  NSAM-104  of  Ootober  19 61.  It  authorised 

"the  use  of  U.S,  advisors  if  neoessary"  against  Coiununist  resupply 

missions  in  Laos,  Insofar  as  the  evidenoe  revealB,  the  first  planned 

uae  of  Amerioan  military  personnel  in  Laoa  emerged  in  the  Paoifio 

Command's  Operations  Plan  (OFLAN)  34A.  Tha  first  phase  was  put  into 

eotion  in  ^ ebrua  ry  1964,  The  plan  provided  for  covert  South  Vietnamese 

operations  in  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  Participating  South  Vietnamese 

personnel  were  trained  and  equipped  by  the  Paoifio  Coinnand  and  the 

Central  Intelligence  Agency,  but  the  Military  As sin tan oe  Command 

69 

controlled  the  operations,  NSAM-273  of  26  November  1963  allowed 
cross-border  operations  into  a limited  area  of  Laos,  and  NSAM-288  of 
Maroh  1964  authorised  further  South  Vietnamese  ground  operations  in 
that  neighboring  oountry?^  To  plan  and  axeouta  these  operations  the 

^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  11,  Part  V,  Section  B,  Subsection  4, 

P.  328, 

69ibid . , Book  3,  Purt  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection  2(a),  pp,  1-2, 

7®See  notes  26  and  27  above. 
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Assistance  Command  created  the  ‘'Studies  and  Observation  Croup."  Known 
by  the  acronym  "SOS",  it  was  a "joint  conventional  warfare  task  force" 
which  included  personnel  from  all  the  U.S.  armed  services  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency*  Presumably  this  was  one  reason  for  the  oloae 
supervision  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff atercised  over  the  Group's  activities* 
Each  contemplated  operation  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense  and  State  as  well  as  the  White  House,  SOG  grew  in  size, 
eventually  numbering  some  2,500  U,S.  personnel  and  7# 000  South  Vietnamese 
mercenaries.  The  first  SOG  operations  in  Laos,  known  as  "Leaping  Lena," 
consisted  of  small  teams,  five  to  six  men,  parachuted  into  the  country 
to  reconnoiter  and  harass  North  Vietnamese  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail* 

The  following  year,  1965,  "Prairie  Fire"  replaced  "Leaping  Lena."  In 
the  new  operation,  the  teams  were  enlarged  to  as  many  as  nine  South 
Vietnamese*  But  more  significantly  they  included  up  to  three  Americans. 
Gathering  intelligence  on  the  North  Vietnamese  logistios  system  was 
their  primary  mission*  At  times  teams  were  authorized  to  mine  the  paths 
and  destroy  undefended  supply  stocks,^ 

The  use  of  aircraft  controlled  by  the  Military  Assistance  Comnand 
over  Laos  brought  to  the  fore  a oonfliot  over  corrmand  responsibilities* 

At  Westmoreland's  insistanoe,  his  authority  finally  was  extended  over  a 
limited  area  in  Laos*  Under  a program  dubbed  "Tiger  Hound,"  beginning 
in  late  1965,  small  propeller-driven  spotter  planes  were  permitted  to 

^Westmoreland.  pp,  106-107*  To  detect  infiltrators  as  they 
entered  South  Vietnam  (a  topic  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper)  border 
surveillance  camps  were  built  and  manned  by  some  45,000  men,  primarily 
mercenaries  of  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Groups  (CIDG)  advised  by  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  personnel.  See  Westmoreland,  pp  59, 

78  and  147. 
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fly  over  southern  Labs  up  to  12  miles  from  the  South  Vietnamese  border# 

Tactioal  fighter-bomber  and  B-52  heavy  bomber  aircraft  were  used  in  air 

strikes  when  the  spotters  observed  suitable  targets#  Each s trike, 

however,  required  the  prior  concurrence  of  the.  American  ambassador  to 
72 

Eaos,'  In  a similar  program,  "Operation  Tally  Ho,"  initiated  in  July 
1966,  reconnaissance  aircraft  flew  over  southern  North  Vietnam  just 
north  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone.7^ 

For  maritime  intex-diotion  the  Military  Assistance  Command  had 
wider  latitude#  As  with  other  military  operations  in  Indoohina,  the 
origin  of  naval  interdiction  was  contained  in  presidential  memoranda# 

As  early  as  May  1961  NSAM-52  directed  the  improvement  of  the  oounta*- 
infiltration  capability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  "Junk  Force."7**-  In 
two  years  the  force  grew  fran  80  sailing  junks  644  motorized  junks. 7^ 

The  Junk  Force  was  a paramilitary  organization.  Civilian  irregulars 
manned  the  vessels,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy  only  "nominally 
officered"  the  fleet.  It  remained  separate  and  undermanned  at  less 
than  50  percent  of  its  authorized  strength  with  only  3,700  civilians 
and  >,00  regular  navy  officers  assigned.76  In  the  meantime  the  fledgling 

7^U.S.,  Military  Assistance  Corranand,  Vietnam,  "Monthly  Evaluation 
Report,  December  1965, " (formerly  Searet),  p,  30  and  Westmoreland,  p,  I96. 

7^Ibld..  "Monthly  Evalaution  Report,  July  1?66,  " (formerly  Secret), 
p,  41,  and  Westmoreland,  p,  196. 

7A"p0ntagon  Papers,"  Book  11,  Fart  V,  Section  B,  Subs  ection  4, 
pp.  136-142. 

75commander  R.L.  Sohreadiey,  "The  Naval  War  in  Vietnam,  1950-1970," 
Naval  Review  1971  (Annapolis,  Maryland;  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  1971),  p.  184, 

76Ibid..  pp.  185-186, 
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South  Vietnamese  Navy  was  enlarged  vdth  the  nub sequent  expansion  of  the 

U.S.  advisory  effort.  By  the  end  of  1963  the  navy  had  grown  to  6,200 

men  and  50  patrol  vessels.  The  Communist  decision  to  standardise  small 

anna  in  South  Vietnam  led  the  Military  Assistance  Command  to  expect 

increased  maritime  infiltration  of  weapons  and  ammunition.  Skepticism 

concerning  the  performance  of  the  Junk  Force,  coupled  with  the  anticipated 

expansion  of  the  Viet  Cong  supply  system  encouraged  General  Westmoreland 

to  persuade  the  South  Vietnamese  high  ootmend  of  the  effioaoy  of  a joint 

naval  patrol  effort,^  The  outcome  of  the  deliberations  was  “Operation 

Market  Time,"  a maritime  interdiction  program  which  began  in  March  1965. 

A month  later  a decree  integrated  tlie  Junk  Force  into  the  regular  South 

Vietnamese  Navy,  assigning  its  assets  to  the  “Coastal  Force. Although 

originally  envisioned  as  a means  to  “inspire  the  Vietnamese  Navy  to 

inoreaae  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  searches,”  the  main  effort  of 

“Market  Time"  for  a few  years  was  largely  conducted  by  the  U.S,  Navy 
79 

and  Coast  Guard,"  The  primitive  vessels  of  the  defunct  Junk  Force  were 
replaced  with  fewer  but  more  sophisticated  oraft.  By  June  1968  there 
were  116  vessels  assigned  to  "Market  Time”  duties,  including  26  U.S, 

Coast  Guard  cutters  and  64  specially  designed  50-foot  aluminum  “Swift 

^Schreadley,  p.  188, 

^U.S.,  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "Monthly  Evaluation 
Report,  April  1965,”  (formerly  Secret),  p,  26.  The  South  Vietnamese  Navy 
was  composed  of  four  elements:  the  River  Force,  the  Coastal  Force,  the 
Sea  Force  and  the  Marine  Brigade.  Coastal  and  Sea  Forces  participated  in 
"Market  Time"  operations, 

^Schreadley,  p,  188  and  U.S,,  Military  Assistance  Comnand,  Vietnam 
"Monthly  Evaluation  Report,  July  1965,”  (formerly  Secret),  p.  19* 
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Boats,"^  The  concept  of  the  operation  called  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  three  anti-infiltration  harriers  at  sea*  "Swift 
Boats"  patrolled  the  inshore  harrier,  median- site  warships,  including 
cutters  and  minesweepers,  covered  the  seoond  terrier,  and  reoonn&isaanoe 
aircraft  based  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  Philippines  petroled  the  third 

04 

zone  which  extended  150  miles  off  the  South  Vietnamese  ooastline. 
Aircraft  passed  information  omcerning  suspioious  shipping  to  seagoing 
vessels  for  possible  interception.  The  South  Vietnamese  government 
formally  authorized  U.S.  Navy  ships  to  search  and  3eize  suspected  ves- 
sels on  her  be  Via  If  within  the  national  threenmile  limit  and  in  the 
contiguous  zone  extending  out  12  miles.  Vessels  believed  to  be  of 
South  Vietnamese  registry  could  be  searched  beyond  that  zone.  If  they 

proved  to  be  foreign  vessels,  the  South  Vietnamese  government  agreed 

82 

to  pay  any  compensation  demanded.  South  Vietnamese  participation  in 
"Market  Time"  increased  as  American-svipplied  craft  expanded  their  naval 

inventory.  By  7 specific  patrol  areas  were  assigned  to  the  South 

83 

Vietnamese  Bury  in  accordance  with  a joint  plan.  The  following  year 
the  pr^.  vm  of  turning  over  resovreor,  and  responsibilities  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Navy  was  accelerated.  By  1969  it  conducted  much  of  the 

®®U,S,,  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "Quarterly  Evalu- 
ation Report,  April-June  1968,"  (formerly  Secret),  p,  43« 

04 

Admiral  Elmo  R,  Zurawalt,  Jr.,  On  Watoh|  A Memoir, (New  York* 
Quadrangle,  1976),  pp.  3 6-37 • 

^Schreadley,  p,  188, 

Military  Assistance  Caunand,  Vietnam,  "Quarterly  Evalua- 
tion Report,  October-Deoember  I967, " (formerly  Seoret),  p,  66. 
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pj. 

maritime  interdiction  effort* 

In  the  Pacific  Command’s  bombing  campaign  against  North! Vi etnam, 
although  the  emphasis  on  objective  varied  from  time  to  time,  interdiction 
held  a primary  position*  13ven  when  the  target  list  took  in  the  nation’s 
”war«*naking  resources,”  installations  and  ocnvoyenoes  involved  in  the 
movement  of  munitions  and  men  to  South  Vietnam  oontinued  to  be  attacked* 
Targets  destroyed  or  damaged  under  '‘Rolling  Thunder”  in  the  apen  of 
I966-I968,  shown  in  the  table  below,  indioates  the  magnitude  of  the 
aerial  interdiction  effort  against  North  Vletnamt®^ 


Target  1966  1 


number 


1968 


num 


number  number  num 


Fuel  storage  areas  4*481  132  214 

Staging  aiipply  areas  1,141  1*572  533 

Ports  122  88  13 

Railroad  yards  129  179  6 

Motor  vehicles  4,084  5*587  4,704 

Railroad  vehicles  2,314  2,511  348 

Water  veliiolea  9,500  11,763  2,715 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  curtailed  in  April  1968  when 
President  Johnson  stopped  air  attacks  north  of  the  20th  parallel*  At 
the  end  of  October,  he  ordered  ull  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  cease* 
This  explains  the  sharp  decline  in  19  68  depicted  in  the  table  above* 
Cessation  of  the  air  raids  on  the  North  did  not  end  the  aerial  inter- 
diction campaign  altogether;  it  just  resulted  in  on  increase  of  effort 
elsewhere  in  Indochina.  The  Paoific  Command  retargetted  aircraft 


0,'TJ. S , , Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "Quarterly 
Evaluation  Report,  April*^June  I969,”  (formerly  Seoret),  p*  85* 

85 

■oharp  and  Westmoreland,  pp,  29,  42  and  46* 
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formerly  engaged  over  North  Vietnam  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in 

86 

Laos,  augmenting  the  four-year  old  air  oampaign  there, 

Air  interdiction  in  Laos  oan  he  traoed  to  NSAM-288  of  March 
1$64  which  authorised  "U.S,  overf ] ight a of  South  Vietnam's  borders" 
and  stressed  the  need  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Laotian  Premier, 
Souvanna  Phouna,  for  "mora  ambitioua  operations, ^he  first  use  of 
U,S,  aircraft  over  Laos  began  a few  months  later,  in  May,  under  the 
operational  oode  name  "Yankee  Team,"  Originally  this  operation  was 
restricted  to  reoonniaaaanoe  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  area  of  south- 
eastern Laos,  In  October  it  was  expanded  to  armed  escorts  for  the 
Royal  Lao  Air  Force's  strike  missions  in  aupport  of  the  ground  war 
against  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao,  necessitating  deeper  penetrations 
into  tiie  Plain  of  Jars  in  north  central  Laos,  The  U.S.  aircraft 
operated  under  strict  "rules  of  engagement"  — firing  only  when  first 
fired  on.  At  the  same  time,  between  October  and  Deoember,  Royal  Lao 
aircraft  flew  interdiction  missions  against  portion  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  Provisions  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1962  which  established 
the  "neutrality"  of  Laos  precluded  U.S,  nircraft  from  attacking.  On 
10  December  1964  the  American  ambassador  in  Laos  reported  that  Premier 
Souvanna  Fhouma  "fully  supports  the  U.S,  pressures  program"  and 
particularly  interdiction  of  the  Trail,  even  though  lie  would  decline 

^^Redirecting  to  Laos  aircraft  idled  by  a halt  in  the  baribing 
of  North  Vietnam  was  not  without  precedent.  It  ooourred  during  the 
37-*lay  "pause"  of  December  1965  - January  1966.  See  U.S,,  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "Monthly  Evaluation  Report,  January  1966," 
(formerly  Seoret),  p,  34  • 

^The  Pentagon  Papers,  Senator  Gravel  edition,  volune  3,  p,  509* 
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to  say  publioly  that  the  U.S,  had  expanded  military  activity  in  his 
country,®®  Pour  day#  later,  "Operation  Barrel  Roll,"  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnamese  targets  in  Laos  by  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  airoraft 
oommenoed,  "Yankee  Team"  reoonnaissanoe  flights  continued  to  furnish 
targetting  information  for  "Barrel  Roll"  strikes,®^  An  unpublioiaed 
U.3,  air  interdiction  program  againBt  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  system  was 
instituted.  It  continued  for  some  seven  years  in  growing  intensity 
and  sophistication,  A variety  of  jet  tactical  fighter-bombers  and 
bombers  including  B-52  strategic  bombers  were  employed,®^  The  diversion 
of  Pacific  Command  air  assets  frcm  North  Vietnam  to  Laos  in  1968 
raised  interdiction  to  enormous  proportions  statistically.  One  report 
has  estimated  that  over  2-g-  million  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  Laos, 
from  1964  to  1972,  making  it  by  that  time  "the  world's  most  bombed 
country,®2 

The  air  interdiction  campaign  in  Laos  was  not  limited  to 
bombardment  with  high-explosives.  Napalm,  a jollified  gasoline  fire- 


®®The  Pentagon  Papers,  Senator  Grovel  edition,  volume  3,  p*  253* 
Curiously,  the  pages  concerning  this  topio  have  been  omitted  from  the 
U.S,  Congress's  version.  In  the  "Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  h$  Part  IV, 
Section  C,  Subsection  2(o),  where  the  information  should  appear,  there 
is  an  unexplained  gap  between  pages  38  and  62. 

®®Westmoreland,  pp,  110  and  427, 

9®U,S,,  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "Monthly  Evaluation 
Report,  January  1963,"  (formerly  Secret),  p,  20, 

®Vor  details  of  the  type  of  airoraft  used,  see  U.S,,  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  "Monthly  Evaluation  Report,  February  I965," 
(formerly  Secret),  p,  22,  The  use  of  B-52  bombers  is  mentioned  in 
Military  Assistance  Corrmand,  Vietnam,  "Monthly  Evaluation  Report,  March 
1967,"  (formerly  Secret),  p,  Jt9« 

Christopher  Mullin,  "Crops  of  loneapple  Gravel,"  The  Daily 
Telegraph  Magasine  (London,  England),  Number  482,  1 February  ^9'/4,  p.  16. 
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bomb,  whs  used  extensively,*^  Lena  publloiaed  was  the  use  of  defoliant*. 

The  spraying  of  herbicides  in  South  Vietnam  to  destroy  oropa  and  kill 

vegetation  that  might  oonoeal  Communist  troops  was  widely  reported.  Its 

use  in  Lao*  was  not.  As  early  as  December  196?,  as  part  of  "Tiger  Hound" 

operations,  42, 375  gallons  of  defoliant  were  sprayed  in  southeastern 
94 

Laos.  Another  scientific  teohnqiue  employed  to  support  the  lnterdiotion 
oampaign  was  "rainmaking."  Rain  was  not  actually  "made."  Seeding  olouds 
with  silver  or  lead  iodide  oryBtals  inoreaeed  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

The  technique  was  especially  effective  during  the  Southwest  Monsoon 
which  inundated  southeastern  Laos  from  May  to  September,  Testa  oonduoted 
over  Laos  in  1966  convinoed  the  Paoifio  Commander  that  oloud  seeding 
"could  be  used  as  a valuable  taotioal  weapon."7''  For  five  years,  begin- 
ning on  20  March  1967,  U.3.  Air  Force  planes,  based  in  Thailand,  flew 

. 96 

over  2,600  rainmaking  missions  over  Indochina. 

Air  interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  required  the  continued 
acquiescence  of  Premier  3ouvanna  Phouroa,  fell  upon  the  Amerioan 
embassador  in  Laos  to  foster  and  maintain  close,  cordial  contacts  with 
the  premier.  3o  delicate  was  this  diplomatic  relationship  that  Washing- 
ton considered  it  reoeasary  for  the  ambassador  to  ocntrol  al.l  U.S, 
military  activities  in  the  country,  including  air  strikes.  In  effect 

^Mullin,  "Crops  of  Pineapple  Gravel,  " pp.  14-15. 

^U.S,,  Military  Assistance  Gornand,  Vje  tnam,  "Mcnthly  Evalua- 
tion Report,  December  1965,"  ( formerly  Secret),  p,  50. 

^ ^Seymour  M,  Herah,  "U.S,  Admits  Ruin-Making,  1967  to  1972,  in 
Indoohina,"  The  New  York  Times.  19  May  1974,  p.  1. 
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he  was  one  of  a brlunvirate  of  Amorioan  commanders  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  v*r  In  lndoohina,  Willi  Am  Sullivan  served  In  this 
ospAoity  from  1964  to  1969*  That  ell  Interdiction  missions  Against  the 
Ho  Chi  l.linh  Troll  required  his  opprovsl  was  only  one  phase  of  his  military 
activities*  He  direoted  a clandestine  war  against  the  Pathet  Lao  fought 
largely  by  mercenaries  sponsored  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agenoy  and 
took  part  in  planning  and  ordering'  air  strikes  in  their  support.  But 
the  ambassador’ a involvement  in  the  interdiction  of  the  Ho  Ohi  Minh 
Trail  added  to  the  complexity  of  managing  the  endeavor*  Westmoreland 
reported  that  Sullivan  in  reviewing  planned  missions  ’’had  a tendency 
to  impoae  his  own  restrictions  over  and  above  those  laid  on  by  the 
Department  of  State, "97 

At  the  termination  of  air  raids  in  North  Vie  tnam  in  I960,  the 

step -up  in  interdiction  was  not  oonfined  to  Laos.  According  to  a report 

released  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  U.S.  Air  Force  B-52  bombers 

conducted  3,695  strikes  against  Vietnamese  Communist  supply  depots  and 

98 

baae  camps  in  Cambodia.7  These  raids  were  a clo3ely  guarded  secret, 
acoess  to  Information  was  limited  to  a few  persons  and  even  the  bomber 
crews  were  unaware  that  the  targets  were  located  itp  to  10  kilometers 
Inside  of  Cambodia.  Secrecy  was  imperative,  IVilike  the  situation  in 
Lacs,  Frinee  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  Cambodian  loader,  ;e  ither  requested 

•’  'Westmoreland,  p.  196. 

9®Michael  Getler,  "Cambodia  Raid  Data  Released,"  The  Washington 
Post.  JO  July  1974*  p.  15*  Also  see  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee 
of  Armed  Services,  Bombing  in  Cambodia.  Hearings,  7#  8*  9 August  1973 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Offioe,  1973)* 
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nor  approved  the  Intrusion,  Sinoe  the  strikes  ooourred  in  border  sreon 
ooot^ied  by  Vietnamese  Ooraminists,  he  did  not  control  the  region* 

Sihanouk  was  either  i®iorant  of  the  raids  or  silently  oondoned  them  as 
• means  of  punishing  the  Oonwuniat'  intruders* 

aaattjg 

The  interdiction  of  the  North  Vietnamese  military  logistics 
system  from  its  source  to  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam  was  an  integral 
part  of  American  policy.  Military  strategies  were  aooordingly  formulated 
by  the  three  U.3.  oomnrnnds  responsible  for  the  oonduot  of  the  Indochina 
war.  Interdiction  was  three  dimensional,  involving  the  use  of  ground 
troops,  warships,  and  aircraft.  The  principal  arm,  however,  was  the 
oirpower  available  to  the  Oommander-in-Chief,  Pacific.  Heavy  bombing 
began  with  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  and  after  the  bombing 
halt  of  North  Vietnam  it  was  concentrated  on  Laos  end  later  Cambodia, 


OHAHTRR  IV 

WASHINGTON'S  APPROACH  ANALYZKD 

this  inquiry  had  for  its  purpose  a determination  of  thr  extent 
to  whioh  the  North  Vietnamese  mi]itary  logistics  system  facilitated 
Hanoi’s  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Indochina  during  the  years  of 
major  American  involvement,  from  1?61  to  1969.  The  soo onpliahments 
of  the  system  in  support  of  the  various  military  strategies  whioh  the 
North  Vietnamese  carried  out  ware  recorded  in  aome  detail  in  chapter  II 
Although  the  North  Viotnume -e  experienced  diffioultiea,  there  was  no 
evidence  that  logistics  considerations  seriously  constrained  the  High 
Cormnand  from  executing  elaborate  plans  in  fulfillment  of  a aeleoted 
strategy. 

Prom  the  ovidenoe  presented  in  ohapter  III  American  oivilian 
and  military  deoiaionmakers  clearly  reoognized  the  vital  importance 
of  North  Vietnam's  logistics  system  in  assuring  the  infiltration  of 
men.  and  munitions  to  South  Vietjuam,  A variety  of  interdiction  opera- 
tions were  Lr*.i. tinted  1;  > combat  the  threat  the  system  posed.  As  these 
expanded  in  scope,  the  bombing  in  particular  became  more  violent  in 
terms  of  firepower.  This  concluding  chapter  will  evaluate  the  U.S, . 
military  interdiction  efforts  to  ascertain,  why  they  were  unsuccessful 
in  dealing  with  the  reoognised  problem, 

Polloies  Compared 

The  respective  national  political  objectives  of  Hanoi  and 
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Washington  worn  diametrically  irreconcilable , North  Vietnam's  Politic*! 
Bureau's  goal  of  reunification  was  incompatible  with  a non-Octnmuniat 
South  Vietnam  which  was  the  goal  of  three  American  administrations* . 

The  inevitable  result  was  a teat  cf  national  wills*  Neither  aide 
indicated  that  it  woiild  accept  a compromise  solution  that.  would  deny 
the  attainment  of  the  respective  ultimate  objective#  U»3»  polioy- 
makera  persevered  in  the  opinion  that  the  t remand oua  military  might 
available  to  them  would  ultimately  dissuade  the  Political  Bureau  from 
supporting  the  war  in  South  Vietnam* 

Washington  clearly  appreoiu tml  the  major  roLn  played  by  North 
Vietnam' a military  login tios  system  in  sustaining  tins  war  in  the  South* 

A 1963  White  House  statement  said  in  part,  "The  key  to  the  situation 
remains  t.h»  cessation  of  infiltration  from  North  Vietnam."  But  the 
official  release  also  asked  for  a "clear  .indication  by  the  Hanoi  regime 
that  it  is  prepared  to  cease  aggression  against  its  neighbors*"^  Tlds 
was  the  consistent  theme  of  U.S»  polioy.  It  emphasised  the  demand  that 
North  Vietnam  do si at  instead  of  taking  deoisive  measures  to  prevent 
Hanoi  from  supporting  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam*  When  this  polioy 
was  translated  into  military  strategy,  the  notion  of  dissuasion  followed, It 
permeated  to  varying  degrees  the  military  operations  planned  and  conducted 
by  the  three  principal  U.S.  oorsnanders  overseeing  the  war  in  Indoohina, 

The  "means " in  a strategy  of  attrition  is  such  a high  level  of 
fighting  that  the  cost,  in  human  life  becomes  very  dear  fox'  the  enemy. 


* British  Information  Services,  Vietnam;  Background  to  an  Inter- 
national Problem  (London;  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Offioe,  1970;* 

pp,  26-^7* 
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Thin,  in  turn*  should  foroe  him  to  oeaae  — the  intended  "end”  of  the 
strategy.  General  Westmoreland  lias  stated  attrition  was  the  strategy 
he  pursued.  The  basic  point  that  emerged  from  the  aoniplex  clandestine 
war  whioh  the  American  ambassador  waged  in  Laos  was  that,  by  supporting 
the  Royal  Lao  Government,  the  U,S,  not  only  defied  North  Vietnam  but 
also  offset  Hanoi's  support  of  the  Gommunist  iathot  Lao,  Although  it 
waa  a seesaw  war  in.  seasonal  gains  and  losses*  the  simple  message  the 
11,3,  wished  to  inpart  to  North  Vietnam  wbb  that  the  Oornnuniata  oould 
not  win  with  the  implicit  corollary  "oease  your  efforts  for  they  are 
of  no  avail,"  Int.erdiotion*  one  of  the  declared  objectives  of  the  sir 
campaign  against  North  Vietnam*  was  primarily  the  element  of  force  in 
a "carrot  and  stick"  strategy.  The  strategy  was  aimed  at  forcing  Hanoi 
to  negotiate  a settlement,  favorable  to  Washington,  The  diohotomy  in 
poliay  tended  to  distraat  aommanders  from  the  objective  of  their  military 
operations.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  interdiotion , 

Interdiction  Evaluated 

The  interdiction  of  Hanoi's  logistioa  system  einployed  the  three 
hmctional  types  of  military  foroes:  ground,  air  and  sea.  Little  need 
be  said  about  the  interdiction  of  the  Oonmuniai  logistics  apparatus 
outside  of  South  Vietnam  by  ground  foroes.  Although  the  pliysiool 
disruption  of  the  supply  system  running  through  southeastern  Loos  was 
initially  envisioned  thin  mission  was  deemphaaiaed  es  the  Y/ar  went  on. 

The  primary  role  of  raiding  team?,  tho  Studies  and  Observation  Group 
sent  was  to  gather  intelligence  and  not  to  attack  the  system  directly. 

In  effect*  these  ground  adjuncts  of  tho  air  intwdiction  oaup.nign 
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against  the  Ho  Old  Minh  Trail  can  bn  appraised  accordingly, 

Of  the  number  of  Defense  Department  studies  whioh  evaluated 

interdiction  by  air,  the  most  authoritative  and  unbiased  analysis  was 

the  work  of  a group  of  4?  oivillan  scientists  representing  the  nation' a 

best  talent  in  a variety  of  teohnioal  disciplines,  Unaffiliated  direot- 

ly  with  the  government,  they  were  hired  on  a oontraotual  basis.  The 

Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  the  Defense  Department's  in-house  "think- 

tank,"  sponsored  the  program  through  its  subordinate  "Jason"  division, 

whioh  aoted  as  the  Institute's  agent  for  oontraoting  with  private 

scholars  and  specialists  for  speaial  studies  on  high-level  defense 

roloted  problems,  Thia  particular  "Jason"  group  began  working  in  early 

June  1966*  The  group  was  given  aooess  to  pertinent  information,  including 

highly  classified  Intelligence  reports.  After  three  months  of  work, 

at  the  end  of  August,  the  group  submitted  its  top  seoret  study  on  the 

2 

effectiveness  of  the  air  interdiction  oampaign.  The  group  sharply 
disoounted  the  value  of  the  bomber  offensive.  It  oonoludedj 

(1)  "As  of  July  1966  the  U,.S,  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  (NVN)  had 
no  measurable  direot  effeot  on  Hanoi's  ability  to  mount  and 
support  military  operations  in  the  South  at  the  current  level," 

(2)  "North  Vietnam  lias  basically  a subsistence  agricultural  eoonomy 
that  presents  a difficult  and  unrewarding  target  system  for 
attack," 

(3)  "The  countermeasures  introduced  by  Hanoi  effectively  reduced 
the  impact  of  U,S,  bombing," 

(4)  North  Vietnam  "supports  operations  in  the  South  mainly  by 
functioning  as  a logistics  funnel  and  by  providing  a source 
of  manpower,"  The  country  has  "an  ample  manpower  reserve 


^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  6,  Part  IV,  Seotion  0,  Subsection  7(a)# 

volume  1,  pp,  140-149* 
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for  internal  military  and  economic  needs  including  repair 
and  reconstruction  and  for  oontinued  support  of  military 
operations  in  the  South***  The  essential  supplies  required 
by  the  Oomnunist  foroes  "are  provided  by  the  USSR  and 
Contnunist  China,'*? 

After  pointing  to  the  failure  of  the  air  interdiction  campaign*  the 

study  group  warned  that  an  expansion  of  the  bombing  program  "would 

qiake  it  more  difficult  and  costly  for  Hanoi*"  but  "the  low  volume  of 

supplies  required,'  the  demonstrated  effectiveness  of  the  counter- 

measures  already  undertaken  make  it  quite  unlikely  that  Hanoi*  s 

capability  to  function- would  be  seriously  impaired, 

Having  denied  the  ability  of  the  bombing  to  prevent  the 

movement  of  men  and  materiel,  the  authors  of  the  "Jason"  study  group 

report  addressed  the  possibility  that  the  bombing  could  force  Hanoi 

to  desist.  The  group  stated  thati 

The  direct  effects  of  the  bombing  on  the  will  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  continue  fighting  and  on  their  leaders’  apprai- 
sal of  the  prospective  gains  and  costs  of  maintaining  the 
present  policy  have  not  shown  themselves  in  any  tangible  way. 
Furthermore,  we  have  not  discovered  any  basis  for  concluding 
that  the  indirect  punitive  effects  of  the  bombing  will  prove 
decisive  in  these  respects,? 

Very  limited  distribution  was  accorded  this  study.  Copies 
disseminated  outside  of  the  Pentagon  were  restricted.  Available  infor- 
mation indicates  that  only  Walt  Kostow*  the  President's  special  adviser# 
received  a copy,^ 


^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  6,  Part  IV,  Seotion  C,  Subsection  7(a)* 
volume  1,  p.,150. 

**Ibid«,  p,  151. 

Slbld..  p.  152* 

^Ibid , . p,  149 
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Despite  the  negative  conclusions  of  the  study,  the  bombing 
continued.  The  next  year  another  "Jason"  study  group  reassessed  the 
interdiction  program.  The  report,  completed  in  December  1967*  repeated 
the  previous  conclusions  in  stronger  and  more  positive  tones,  adding  a 
warning  that  continuation  would  be  futile.  The  general  assessment  was 


that  "as  of  October  19 67#  the  U.S,  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  bad  no 

measurable  effect  on  Hanoi’s  ability  to  mount  and  support  military 

operations  in  the  3outh."7  Noting  that  Warsaw  Pact  oountriea  and 

Communis t China  continued  to  be  the  source  of  essential  military  supplies, 

the  study  significantly  reported  that  "the  volume  of  suoh  supplies  is 

so  low  that  only  a stria  11  fraotion  of  the  oapaoity  of  North  Vietnam's 

flexible  transport  network  is  required  to  maintain  that  flow,"®  In 

spite  of  the  bombing's  destructive  character,  the  group  estimated 

that  North  Vietnam  "is  now  a stronger  military  power  than  before  the 

bombing"  as  a result  of  the  #600  million  in  economic  aid  and  # 1 billion 

9 

in  military  aid  received  from  abroad.  The  study  went  on  to  warn  that 
"the  USSR  could  furnish  NVN  with  much  more  sophisticated  weapons 
systems;  these  could  further  ire  rease  the  military  strength  of  NVN  and 
lead  to  larger  U.S,  losses,"  Reporting  that  the  bombing  had  not 
prevented  the  war's  continuation,  the  group  reiterated  the  caniped©*' s 


7"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  6,  Part  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection  7(b), 
volume  2,  p,  123. 

®Iblfl . , p,  123. 

9Ibid„  p,  125. 

10Ibid„  p,  125. 
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fuilure  to  break  Hanoi’s  will  to  persist;  "the  bombing  oampaign  against 
NVN  has  not  dlsoemably  (sio)  weakened  the  determination  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  to  continue  to  direct  and  support  the  insurgency  In 
the  South."  The  study  ended  with  the  emphatic  statement  that  the 
group  was  "unable  to  devise  a bombing  campaign  in  the  North  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  infiltrating  personnel  into  SVN."^2 

The  judgment  of  the  "Jason"  group  shattered  any  illusions 
concerning  the  ability  of  aerial  interdiction,  even  if  intensified, 
to  prevent  North  Vietnam  from  sustaining  the  the  war  in  the  South. 

The  proponents  of  oir  interdiction,  nevertheless,  argued  that  it  was 
suooessful.  Apparently  such  a contention  was  possible  because  of  the 
broad  meaning  of  the  term  "interdiction."  In  the  jargon  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  interdict  meant  "to  prevent  or  hinder,  by  any 
means,  enemy  use  of  an  area  or  route. The  issue  then  beoame  how 
effioient  was  the  bombing  in  hindering  the  North  Vietneunese  logistics 
system.  The  first  National  Security  Study  Memorandum  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  NSSM-1,  illustrated  in  early  1969  how  data  concerning 
interdiction  could  be  manipulated  to  prove  a particular  viewpoint. 


^"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  6,  Part  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection  7(b), 
volume  2,  p.  126.  ! 

12Ibid..  p.  127. 

13 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Dictionary  of  United  States  Military 
Terms  for  Joint  Usage  (Washington;  Government  Printing  Office,  19^8), 
p.  T13T  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  official  Air  Force  defini- 
tion is  stronger  in  that  it  begins  "to  stop,  prevent,  or  hinder  movement 
or  lines  of  oonmunicotion  on  land,  sea  or  in  the  air."  Bnphasia  added. 
See  Woodford  A.  Heflin  (ed,).  The  United  States  Air  Force  Diotionory 
(Washington;  Grov^rnment  Printing  Office,  1950#  P*  273, 
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The  Military  Assistance  Command  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  argued 

that  two  important  passes  connecting  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  had  been 

successful] y interdicted • in  late  1968,  They  reported  that  the  roads 

were  blocked  80  percent  of  the  time,  thereby  reduoing  the  amount  of 

traffio  able  to  use  them.  The  Secretary  of  Defense's  offioe,  the 

State  Department  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  agreed  that 

traffio  was  disrupted  by  the  partial  closure.  They  pointed  out, 

however,  that  since  the  North  Vietnamese  only  had  to  vise  the  passes 

15  percent  of  the  time,  the  bombing  did  not  blook  traffio,  it  only 

delayed  it.  Similarly#  it  was  agreed  that  the  bombing  destroyed  12 

to  14  percent  of  the  vehicles  observed  moving  through  the  passes. 

To  the  military  tliis  was  a significant  number.  To  the  Seoretary  of 

Defense’s  analysts  and  those  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  it 

was  an  insignificant  number  in  that: 

the  enemy  needs  in  SVN  (10  to  15  trucks  of  supplies  per  day)  are 
so  small  and  his  supply  of  war  material  so  large  that  the  enemy 
can  replace  his  losses  easily,  increase  his  traffio  flows  slightly, 
and  get  through  as  muoh  supplies  to  SVN  ^South  Vietnaey  as  he 
wants  to  in  spite  of  the  bombing. 

A secret  Military  Assistance  Command  report  further  exemplified  the 

respective  arguments.  It  reported  that  from  July  through  September 

1968,  21,4-61  North  Vietnamese  trucks  were  observed  in  Laos.  By  air 

15 

strikes  in  the  same  period  only  578  were  reported  destroyed.  ^ in 

Congress,  Senate,  Coiunitfcee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Bombing  as  a Policy  Tool  in  Vietnam.  A Staff  Study,  12  October  1972 
(Washington:  CrOverrmSit  Printing  Office,  ’ 1972),  pp.  11-12, 

15U.S„  Military  Assists noe  Command,  Vietnam,  "Quarterly 
Evaluation  Report,  July-fleptember  I968,"  (formerly  Secret),  p.  45* 
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reality,  the  bombing  did  not  really  "bloak"  roads,  it  juBt  hindered 
movement  by  destroying  some  vehicles  and  delaying  others* 

Unlike  the  air  interdiction  campaign,  the  maritime  interdiction 
program,  conducted  by  the  U.S,  Navy  under  the  control  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Command,  was  highly  effeotive  in  preventing  the  delivery  of 
men  and  munitions  direotly  from  North  to  South  Vietnam*  Operation 
"Market  Time"  succeeded  in  reducing,  if  not  eliminating  entirely,  the 
resupply  of  Communist  forces  in  the  South*  Physioally  it  out  the  line 
of  oonmunioation.  An  evaluation  of  the  operation  in  I969  indicated  its 
suooess.  The  official  report  stated  that  "no  known  infiltration  attempts 
from  the  sea  have  occurred  this  quarter  ...  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  large  scale  infiltration  exists,"^  During  this  90-day  period 
155,957  vessels  were  boarded  and  searched.  Use  of  ooastal  vessels  for 
resupply  missions  oeased  to  be  viable  for  North  Vietnam,  Hanoi  by  this 
time  had  instituted  an  alternative  means  of  maritime  resupply  safe  from 
interdiction.  By  the  clandestine  use  of  international,  commercial 
shipping  firms.  North  Vietnam  delivered  the  munitions  it  required 
through  Sihanoukville  in  "neutral"  Cambodia, 

Conclusions 

The  heart  of  North  Vietnam’ s ability  to  execute  military 
strategies  fulfilling  the  national  objective  of  reunification  was  the 
army’s  military  logistics  system.  If  the  North  had  been  prevented 

Military  Assistance  Coirmond,  Vietnam,  "Quarterly 
Evaluation  Report,  April-June  1969,"  (formerly  Secret),  p*  85* 
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frcm  furnishing  the  men  and  materiel  neoetaary  to  maintain  over  100,000 

North  Vietnamese  and  160,000  Viet  Cong  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam,  its 

17 

fighting  foroes  wo\ild  have  lost  most  of  their  potency*  * They  would  no 
longer  have  been  able  to  launch  large-aoale  attacks*  Regular  units, 
depleted  in  strength  and  deprived  of  the  ammunition  required  for  their 
unique  weapons,  would  have  been  unable  seriously  to  threaten  the  South’s 
pacification  efforts  and  would  have  found  increasing  difficulty  in 
protecting  themselves,  even  in  their  own  sanotuaries*  Of  course,  ttosy 
could  have  broken  their  fighting  foroes  into  smaller  elements  and 
reverted  to  a type  of  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  past,  Suoh  an  outright 
admission  of  defeat  undoubtedly  would  have  been  extremely  demoralizing* 
In  any  event  the  guerrilla  bands  themselves  would  have  been  placed 
under  the  pressure  of  the  one  million  South  Vie -frame  se  and  allied 
regular  troops  supporting  the  half  a million  paramilitary  personnel* 
This  was  the  situation  the  U.S,  sought*  But  it  was  never  achieved 
because  the  military  strategies  the  U,S,  commanders  put  into  action 
never  demanded  that  interdiction  prevent  North  Vietnam  from  replenishing 
the  Communist  forces  in  the  South.  Both  air  and  sea  interdiction 
programs  were  indecisive, 

T)r,  Harold  Brown,  just  before  he  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  in  1969,  summarized  the  utility  of  air  interdiction  based 
upon  the  Vietnam  experienoe , He  explained; 

air  interdiction  of  supply  lines  can  destory,  disrupt  and  delay 

the  enemy’s  resupply  and  replacements,  forcing  him  to  adjust  his 


^Military  Assistance  Command,  "Quarterly  Evaluation  Report, 
ApriWune  1969,"  pp*  175-176. 
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level  of  oonbat  to  fit  his  uncertain  logiatioa  and  insuring 
his  defeat  in  sustained  oombat,  Interdiction  oun  also  pEee 
• severe  strain  on  the  enerny^  a economy*  manpower  svipply*  and 
political  oontrol  system.  This  raises  the  oost  of  the  war 
and  makes  a negotiated  peace  seem  more  desirable.  B 

In  accordance  with  the  inferenoe  to  be  drawn  from  liis  oonroentary,  the 

bombing  could  not  prevent  Hanoi  from  stipporting  the  war  in  the  South 

and  oould  only  cause  his  defeat  on  the  battlefield  if  there  was  a high* 

continuous  level  of  combat.  In  the  absence  of  the  latter*  interdiction 

was  limited  to  encouraging  the  adversary  t.o  desist. 

The  defeat  of  tl»e  North  Viatnameae-direoted  foroes  in  sustained 

oombat,  was  unattainable  for  the  simple  reason  that  Hanoi  regulated  the 

level  of  canbat.  After  experiencing  heavy  losses  by  directly  confronting 

U,S«  forces  in  1966  nnd  196?*  the  Oomnunists  changed  their  method, 

Contact  was  avoided  and  oombot  accepted  only  when  the  odds  were  favorable 

to  them  or  when  cornered.  This  taotic  was  subsequently  modified  in 

favor  of  a oycle  of  low  and  high  points.  Units  evaded  contact  and 

refitted  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  After  on  irregular  number  of 

weeks  of  "quiet”  they  emerged  from  their  sonotuaries  and  launched  a 
19 

round  of  attaoka,  ' When  portrayed  on  a graph  depicting  the  nuriber  of 

enemy-initiated  attacks  siperimposed  on  a calendar,  the  reader  readily 

discerned  the  valleys  of  the  quiet  period  marked  periodically  by  the 

20 

Ugh  points  of  coordinated  attacks.  Attrition  took  its  toll,  but 


^®Dr,  Harold  Brown,  "Air  Power  in  Limited  War,"  Air  Unlverlsty 
Review,  MnysJune  1969,  3«  Emphasis  added, 

^Lieutenant  General  Julian  J,  Kwell  and  Major  General  Ira  A, 

Hunt,  Jr.#  Sharpening  the  Combat  Edge;  The  Use  of  Analysis  to  Reinforoe 
Military  Judgement  (Washington:  G<y  errunent  Printing  Office,  1974),  PP*  6-9, 

^^or  details  concerning  this  tactic,  supported  documents  issued  by 
the  Ccnihunist  Central  Ofrioe  for  South  Vietnam,  see  Military  Assistance 
Command,  "Quarterly  Valuation  Report,  April*June  1969#”  pp,  19-23, 
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General  Giap,  not  General  Westmoreland,  was  in  oontrol  of  the  rate  of 
consumption*  Hence,  even  the  subsidiary  contribution  of  air  inter- 
diction described  by  Dr.  Brown  was  not  achieved. 

The  flaw  in  muritime  interdiction  was  that  it  negleoted  to 
deal  direotly  with  deliveries  made  by  international  merchant  shipa 
and  firms  under  contract  to  provide  logistical  support  to  the  Communist 
forces  deployed  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam, 

An  examination  of  alternative  methods  for  the  successful 
interdiction  of  North  Vietnamese  military  logistics  system  wss  beyond 
the  scope  of  tlxLs  paper.  Its  purpose  was  rest, rioted  to  determining 
the  contribution  of  the  logistics  system  to  the  war  and  to  offer  an 
explanation  of  why  the  U,S.  interdiction  efforts  were  unsuccessful 
in  decisively  coping  with  the  system.  Two  solutions,  however,  beoame 
apparent,  and  these  could  provide  a basis  for  additional  research. 
Obviously  some  farm  of  ''quarantine’'  would  be  necessary  for 
dealing  with  resiipply  through  the  port  of  Sihanoukville,  It  need 
not  to  have  been  a blockade,  but  rather  an  inspection  of  suspected 
sld.ps  for  contraband.  The  legality  of  auoh  searches,  of  course,  is 
subject  to  debate  by  international  lawyers,  but  the  concept  is  not 
without  x>r«oedent. 

The  solution  to  the  land-based  logistics  apparatus  running 
through  southern  Laos  was  to  block  the  routes  with  ground  foroes. 

This  course  of  action  was  recarnonrled  ns  early  as  I966  by  the 
Seoretary  of  Defense,  Tn  an  October  memorandum  to  President  Johnson, 
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MoNamara  proposed  thati 

A portion  of  the  47^*000  troops  ^of  the  U.S,  in  South  Vietnam^,.* 
should  be  devoted  to  the  oonatruotion  and  maintenance  of  an  Infil- 
tration barrier.  Suoh  a barrier  would  lie  near  the  1?th  paral- 
lel — would  run  from  the  sea,  across  the  neok  of  South  Vietnam 
(choking  off  the  new  .infiltration  routes  through  the  DMZ>  end  soross 
the  trails  in  Laos**' 

An  examination  of  the  reasons  why  this  proposal  was  never  fully  put 
into  effect  as  originally  envisioned  would  be  o distinct  contribution 
to  the  overall  study  of  'he  foiltxre  of  the  thited  States  to  aohieve 
its  declared  notional  objective  in  South  Vietnam. 

These  two  solutions  possessed  the  potential  for  accomplishing 
what  should  have  been  the  primary  military  objective  of  the  wart  to 
prevent  North  Vietnam  from  supporting  the  war.  This  oould  only  have 
been  done  decisively  by  severing  Hanoi’s  lines  of  ooirmunioation  to 
South  Vietnam. 


"Pentagon  Papers,"  Book  6,  Part  IV,  Section  C,  Subsection  7(a), 
volune  1,  p.  I&t-. 
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